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The Administration of Research 


during the 


Depression 


By LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


The Research Opportunities of the 
University in Times of Stress 


SEARCH during the depres- 
R should not differ in spirit 
or in temper from research 
conducted at any other time. The 
new problems associated with the 
depression call for inquiry and in- 
vestigation conducted with the same 
patience, diligence, and scientific scru- 
tiny that are applied to problems of 
remote value. Haste in the study of 
social and economic facts and gen- 
eralizations based upon incomplete 
data may produce dangerous results. 
As a matter of fact, the only antidote 
for ill-considered programs and half- 
digested generalizations is the tradi- 
tional attitude of the scientist, an 
attitude which requires that he have 
ample time to gather his facts, to 
weigh his evidence, and to form his 
judgments. 
The danger to which I am referring 


was brought home to me rather 
dramatically the other day when the 
governor of a state was criticizing 
professors on the ground that they 
do not participate actively enough in 
public affairs. It was his opinion 
that they should have programs, that 
they should publicly advocate these 
programs, that the programs should 
be of a “‘liberal” nature, and that the 
only way in which university people 
could assume leadership was through 
their efforts to put these programs 
into practice. His attention was 
called to the fact that few men in 
university circles are capable of per- 
forming public service, and that, if 
the universities were to undertake to 
direct government in all of its rela- 
tions, it would soon be discovered that 
the great majority of the men on their 
staffs have no special flair for such 
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things; in short, that government 
would not be administered either to 
their satisfaction or that of the public. 

If university men as a class tried 
to solve the depression through the 
administration of public affairs we 
should, in my opinion, soon lose a 
certain measure of confidence in and 
respect for them, and in addition, 
they would soon unfit themselves for 
academic life. Muchas we may decry 
the academic life at times, we must 
remember that it is the sole safeguard 
of the university spirit. If I under- 
stand academic life correctly, it refers 
to a scholar who gathers evidence, 
weighs it, tests conclusions, and re- 
fuses to be hurried in his effort to 
form reasoned judgments. That spirit 
we must preserve. 

The depression is indeed furnishing 
us an opportunity for many research 
studies of a new, or comparatively 
new, kind. To whatever field an 
observer may turn his attention he 
cannot fail to note the devastating 
effects of the present condition. Al- 
ready investigations are being initi- 
ated into the effect of the depression 
on the birth rate, malnutrition among 
children, family relationships, and 
special care of unfortunates of every 
kind. Studies are likewise being con- 
ducted on the effect of the depression 
upon pre-school children, upon ele- 
mentary-school children, secondary- 
school children, and students of college 
age. In addition, studies are being 
made of the effect of the depression 
upon school financing and its effect in 
turn upon the length of the school 
year, school equipment, and the 
decline of the professional status of 
the teacher. Medical schools are 
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concerning themselves with new prob- 
lems relating to health, growth, and 
disease arising out of the depression. 

No institution, no phase of life, is 
left untouched by the depression. I 
suppose, however, that the problems 
that we are most immediately con- 
cerned with are those that relate to 
economic recovery and to economic 
stability. Universities have a con- 
tribution to make to the study of 
these problems. The mere mention- 
ing of a few projects deserving con- 
sideration will show how important 
they are and how intimately they 
relate themselves to the work and 
activities of the university. 


NE of the problems to which 

attention is universally directed 
is that of taxes and taxation. In 
most states the taxing system has 
developed without plan. It is the 
result of pressures by special groups 
that have been brought to bear from 
time to time upon the legislature. 
Taxation is a patchwork affair, a sort 
of crazy quilt, full of inequities, 
injustices, and archaisms. The whole 
system of taxation, whether it be 
federal, state, or local, calls for an 
unbiased and unprejudiced study, a 
complete revamping in accordance 
with changed conditions. These in- 
vestigations must be made from the 
point of view of one seeking a tax 
system that is at once equitable and 
practicable, that will distribute fairly 
the costs of public services and at the 
same time promote the economic 
development and utilization of the 
resources of the state in order that 
the people’s needs may be met more 
abundantly and satisfactorily. The 
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purpose of such studies by universities 
should not be the advocacy of a par- 
ticular scheme of taxes, but rather 
the presentation of facts and prin- 
ciples that will promote the best 
interests of the state now and in 
the future. 

Another type of study needed in 
most of the states should seek to 
determine what use shall be made of 
the land that is reverting to the state 
because people are unable to pay 
their taxes. In the state of Minne- 
sota, for example, some five million 
acres reverted to the state this last 
year for tax delinquency. In the 
course of the next three or four years 
the total amount of land reverting to 
the state may be somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty million acres. 
Any study of land use involves a 
study of the soils, a consideration of 
state land policies, of all the various 
factors affecting land use, the relation 
of taxation to land use, conservation, 
and the like. 

The present maladjustments in land 
utilization clearly indicate that the 
long-standing land policies of the 
state and nation should be studied 
and changed. To date land policies 
in the United States have been based 
on the assumption that lands gen- 
erally were suited to private use, and 
would yield a profitable return in 
such use. Gradually the limitations 
of this assumption have become more 
clearly recognized. Some lands are 
not suitable for development because 
of characteristics of the land or 
climatic factors. Then, too, the long- 
unchallenged assumption that all of 
the land suitable for agriculture, 
forestry, and other economic uses 
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would be needed as rapidly as it could 
be developed is i being dis- 
carded. Contrary to expectations, 
the rate of population increase is 
rapidly slowing down, and it is an- 
ticipated that the population of the 
United States will become stabilized 
before the close of the present century 
at a figure much below that predicted 
by those who attempted to forecast 
the future growth and population of 
the country. 

Here our course must be to formu- 
late an economic program of land use 
that will contribute substantially to 
the permanent improvement of the 
land. The effective and most eco- 
nomical use of the land becomes a 
vital basic consideration in solving 
other land problems. At the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota various members 
of the staff are giving earnest atten- 
tion to these problems. The Uni- 
versity recognizes the basic nature 
of the industries in the state which 
center in land use and the degree to 
which the present and future eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the state 
is dependent upon just and wise land 
policies. From an economic stand- 
point the lands of most significance 
to the state are those which are 
unquestionably suited to agricultural 
enterprises. They are, for the most 
part, occupied and under cultivation, 
but even so, there are problems 
directly related to them that require 
consideration. Taxation is one of 
these. There are other problems, 
such as settlement on marginal and 
submarginal lands for agriculture, 
which are of concern to those located 
on desirable agricultural land. There- 
fore, the approach to the solution of 
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land-utilization problems should be 
made with all types of land in mind 
and with the welfare of all the people, 
both rural and urban, in view. 


NOTHER type of problem in 
which the university should have 

an immediate interest relates to the 
economic restoration of the region in 
which it is situated. To be more 
specific, the area in which the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is situated was 
once rich in forests, iron, and the 
natural fertility of its soil. The 
forests of today are but a remnant 
of what they once were; at present 
they contribute little to the economic 
life of the region where once they 
provided man’s sole activity. The 
iron mines are rapidly disappearing. 
No doubt iron mining will continue 
to contribute something to the wealth 
of this region for a number of decades, 
but the peak of mining has been or 
will soon be reached. Likewise, in 
the matter of the conservation of soil 
fertility, people of this region have 
been lax. Farmers in many regions 
have literally mined the necessary 
ingredients for plant growth until 
their lands have become marginal. 
In other words, the vast, rich re- 
sources of nature which man found in 
Minnesota have now been exploited 
and have been utilized to a large 
extent. There is no more timber to 
be cut, the ore is disappearing, and 
the rich top soil of the land has been 
destroyed in certain areas. It is 
perfectly clear that if the civilization 
of this region is to advance, it must 
be as the result of new interests, new 
activities, and new industries. These 
new iriterests, activities, and indus- 
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tries must rely for their development 
upon scientific achievement. Already 
a program has been outlined which 
will mean that the fertility of the soil 
will be restored, that crops may be 
increased rather than decreased, and 
that new uses of commercial value 
will be devised for these crops. 
Interestingly enough the business 
leaders of this region have joined in 
organizing the Northwest Research 
Foundation which has as its sole 
purpose that of working in co-opera- 
tion with the scientists of the Uni- 
versity in fostering and conducting 
studies of a scientific nature that will 
aid in the economic development of 
the area. The Northwest Research 
Foundation will raise funds to finance 
the investigations. The studies will 
be conducted by members of the 
University staff. Any new inventions 
or products that may result from 
these investigations will be patented 
and turned over to the Northwest 
Research Foundation, which in turn 
will market and in other ways convert 
them to commercial use; but with the 
understanding, however, that no per- 
son associated with the Northwest 
Research Foundation can profit in 
any way by these enterprises, and 
that the profit, whatever it may be, 
shall be devoted to the extension and 
expansion of the scientific work at 
this and at other universities. Al- 
ready at least four projects are under 
way: the replenishing of the soil 


fertility of the region, the production 
of alpha cellulose from aspen, the 
industrial utilization of low-grade 
grains and other agricultural by- 
products, and the industrial and 
chemical utilization of peat. 
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RESEARCH DURING DEPRESSION 


HE most pretentious and in 

some respects the most impor- 
tant study which we have conducted 
in the last three years is one of the 
unemployment situation in the three 
major cities of the state. Grants 
were made by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial, and the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the 
conduct of this study. Both the 
state and the officials of the three 
cities joined in a co-operative plan 
for the administration of the project. 
An idea of the extent to which 
business groups have co-operated may 
be gained from the following outline: 


1. Five hundred twenty-five firms are 
furnishing, currently, data on employ- 
ment, earnings, and hours. This infor- 
mation is being used in the preparation 
of an employment index for the three 
cities and for the state of Minnesota. 

2. Five hundred manufacturing firms 
have furnished complete accounting, mar- 
ket, and production data for a five-year 
period. This has all been compiled in a 
report showing the types of business that 
are increasing in the community and 
those that are declining. 

3. The retail concerns and real-estate 
firms of the Twin Cities are furnishing, 
currently, data on cost of living. 

4. Thirty-three firms are co-operating 
in a detailed market, cost-accounting, 
and production-standard analysis of the 
mill-work industry. It is the purpose of 
this study to determine the particular 
factors influencing the conduct of this 
industry in the Twin Cities. 

5. Twenty construction firms are at 
present co-operating in a detailed survey 
of construction from the standpoint of 
financing, costs, and profits; volume of 
construction; and methods of stabilizing 
constructional activities. The construc- 
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tion industry employs a large proportion 
of the skilled workers at Minnesota. 
Thus any plans for stabilizing this indus- 
try will have far-reaching effects. 

6. Fifteen dry-milk and casein factories 
are co-operating in an effort to standard- 
ize and improve methods of manufacture 
and to find a wider market for their 
product. 

7. The Minnesota Bankers’ Association 
and several individual banks in different 
sections of the state are co-operating on a 
study of bank management and invest- 
ment problems. 

8. The state bank examiner’s office is 
co-operating on a study of the causes of 
bank failures in Minnesota. 


This study has accomplished certain 
things. First, it has demonstrated 
the reasons why a number of indus- 
tries located in this region have failed 
and others have succeeded. Second, 
it has demonstrated the possibility of 
developing a number of control de- 
vices which would save many of the 
industries that are now failing, would 
strengthen others, and would lead to 
the establishment of new ones. Third, 
it has shown how there could be a 
dovetailing of employment between 
industries for the different seasonal 
peaks. Fourth, it has devised a bat- 
tery of tests and other agencies for 
the individual diagnosis of persons 
out of employment. The use of 
these various diagnostic measures 
now enables us to determine with 
comparative ease those individuals 
who could profit by a re-education 
plan, those who could shift from one 
line of effort to another, and those 
who have reached their maximum 
possibilities. It lays the only intelli- 
gent basis that I have ever seen for 
determining the vocational possibili- 
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ties of unemployed people. Through 
co-operation with the public place- 
ment agencies and individual indus- 
tries our studies have demonstrated 
that the cost of maintaining public 
placement departments can be re- 
duced nearly fifty per cent and that 
of the private industrial establish- 
ments by nearly as much. We have 
known for a long time that waste 
through placement could be reduced 
if the turnover could be reduced. 
This is accomplished by having a 
more intimate knowledge of the capa- 
bilities of the individual at the time 
of his employment. The diagnostic 
measures which were devised in con- 
nection with this study are now in 
use in a number of states in this 
country and wide use is being made 
of them by the Department of Labor 
in Washington. 


O ONE might continue through a 

long list of researches which grow 
out of the depression. The one point 
that needs to be kept clearly in mind, 
in my opinion, in the study of all 
these economic matters, is that the 
university is essentially a fact-finding 
institution. It should avoid admin- 
istrative responsibilities and regu- 
latory functions with all the power 
that it possesses. It is the business 


of the university to find out what 
the facts are, to hold theories up to 
close scrutiny, to test and examine 
every conclusion, to weigh evidence, 
and to state the truth. As long as 
universities hold steadfastly to these 
purposes they will be discharging their 
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responsibility and fulfilling their func- 
tion in the social economy of the 
times. 

It is my opinion that the universi- 
ties of America never had such a 
unique opportunity as they now 
possess to serve the society of which 
they are a part and upon which they 
must rely for support. Not long ago 
I heard a distinguished Scotchman 
pride himself on the fact that the 
particular university with which he is 
associated had remained unchanged 
for nearly four hundred years. There 
it sat on top of the hill, a beacon light, 
so to speak, to all of the wayfarers in 
the valley below. It had a fine con- 
ception of scholarship of a traditional 
type. Its atmosphere breathed the 
spirit of learning, a spirit of learning, 
however, that was dedicated largely 
to the past. I do not feel that we 
should lose sight of the picture which 
this Scotchman drew. On the other 
hand, I am of the opinion that 
American universities will fail tragi- 
cally if they keep their faces turned 
to the past. Surely they cannot 
ignore the sweeping changes that are 
going on all about them; they cannot 
set themselves apart from the life that 
sustains them. They may guide that 
life to some extent, but the guidance 
that they give should be guidance by 
men and women who are saturated 
with the spirit of science, who are 
capable of studying the facts of life 
for the sake of arriving at the truth, 
and who are willing to state the truth, 
regardless of the institutions or the 
individuals it may affect. [Vol. V, No. 1} 























The Opportunity Presented by 
Budgetary Limitations 


By R. G. SPROUL 


To Meet the Financial Crisis the Functions of Colleges 
and Universities Should Be Appraised 


RICH program on a restricted 
A Such might well be 

the despairing slogan of the 
hard-beset university president, for 
unprecedented problems today con- 
front the universities and colleges of 
America. But there also faces them 
unprecedented opportunity. It is a 
time for taking stock, for looking 
through new lenses on long-estab- 
lished forms, and for critical evalua- 
tion of the university body in all its 
parts, preceding surgery or continued 
usefulness, a nice balancing of con- 
flicting demands between men and 
things, tangibles and intangibles, and, 
above all, a firm conservatism against 
a shortsighted present and a sacrificed 
future. 

The primary duty of every univer- 
sity administration is to the uni- 
versity as a permanent continuing 
institution of teaching and research. 
Of this institution the operating rou- 
tine is the essential deus (or diable) ex 
machina; but limitations of space 
permit only brief mention of the 
important functions it performs and 
the economies it should consistently 
achieve in its fiscal and record-keeping 
departments, in its care of the physical 


plant of the university, and in its 
maintenance of a smooth and friction- 
less efficiency at minimum cost not 
only in the business offices, but with 
the academic offices as well. And 
this accomplishment should be accom- 
panied by a never-failing recognition 
of academic rights, privileges, and 
traditions while keeping all the time 
within the insistent limitations of a 
relentless budget. Nevertheless, the 
trying problems of a university ad- 
ministration, even in this period of 
depression, are not found in the 
business offices. 

It will, therefore, be far more impor- 
tant and helpful, it seems to me, at 
this crisis in American education to 
present here concrete suggestions for 
an intensive study of the functioning 
of the university, as it fulfills the 
purposes for which it exists—instruc- 
tion and research. The following 
comments are by no means ex cathe- 
dra; they are the sober consensus of 
the intramural group—the faculty— 
whose primary responsibility in the 
matters discussed is freely acknowl- 
edged, on the one hand, and accepted, 
on the other, and of educational 
leaders and administrators whose deep 





concern therewith they most soberly 
realize. 

The cost of teaching and instruction 
amounts to about 80 per cent of the 
university budget. Obviously, there- 
fore, one of the most fruitful fields for 
our searching analysis pertains to the 
curriculums of instruction offered by 
the university or college. First of all, 
perhaps no greater service can be 
performed than to make it clear that 
the word “university” does not and 
should not mean an omnium gatherum 
of all the subjects of the universe. 
No institution can do well its funda- 
mental task if it has too many irons in 
the fire. Whether or not there are in 
the usual university curriculums large 
fields of instruction which could be 
profitably omitted is well worth seri- 
ous consideration. It is much to be 
feared that the collective offerings of 
too many university curriculums are 
the product of chance growth, pruned 
too infrequently, and perhaps never 
studied in their entirety. The pres- 
ent emergency offers an unparalleled 
opportunity to investigate our entire 
program and to effect such curtail- 
ment as careful study may indicate. 


ESIDES this need for discrim- 

inating selection of the fields 
of instruction offered by univer- 
sities, there is the need to avoid 
the educational and economic waste 
of injudicious duplication. How far 
duplication of instruction exists in 
the departments of a university, and 
between certain departments, should 
be ascertained. Naturally, the titles 
of courses do not always make dupli- 
cation apparent, for genetics may be 
taught as genetics, or as cytology, 
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or embryology, or sociology, or prob- 
lems in heredity. I would not imply 
that any duplicity exists in nomen- 
clature, or that a certain amount and 
kind of duplication as between depart- 
ments is unjustifiable. If classes are 
large in duplicated subjects, there is 
not necessarily an economic advan- 
tage in having them all in one 
department. The judgment to be 
made is whether two or more courses, 
or sections, are required in the same 
subject. Where overlapping courses 
exist within a department, it should 
be possible either to eliminate one 
course entirely or, by making— one 
course prerequisite to the other, to 
eliminate from the second, material 
that was included in the first. In 
my opinion the time is ripe and 
opportune for critical analysis and 
comparison of each and every course 
listed. Nor does such an inquiry 
have any relation whatsoever to 
academic freedom. 

Another possible source of unneces- 
sary expense is the practice, more or 
less firmly intrenched in American 
universities, of allotting instructors 
of professorial rank one or more 
courses of advanced grade, whether 
as a means of enhancing the dignity 
of the professorship or as an incentive 
to research and scholarship, it is hard 
to say. If the university exists for 
its students the principle is a difficult 
one to defend. Surely, to assign 
elementary courses to teaching assist- 
ants, associates, and instructors is to 
give some justification to the claim 
of junior colleges that they provide 
freshman and sophomore instruction 
as good as that to be expected in the 


first two years of university instruc- 
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tion. One may grant freely that 
beginners in university teaching often 
succeed admirably with elementary 
courses; but the important fact is that 
elementary courses, fortunately or 
unfortunately, are frequently the most 
general courses, and they demand of 
the instructor unusual breadth of 
understanding and depth of knowl- 
edge. Many such courses cannot be 
given effectively by those who have 
cultivated only a corner of the field. 
The current philosophy, it seems to 
me, is wrong. Greater honor and 
greater dignity should be found in per- 
mission to give a general course wher- 
ever it may appear in the curriculum. 


ORE closely related to this last 

consideration than is generally 
appreciated are certain other aspects 
of the problem we are discussing, 
particularly increase in the size of 
classes, alternation of courses, and 
reduction in the teaching staff. In- 
creasing the size of classes is a 
suggestion as inevitable, in present 
circumstances, as death and taxes. 
Used with judgment, this suggestion 
merits its popularity. But in the 
classroom situations thus created, the 
maturity and tested fiber of the older 
scholar is well-nigh invaluable. It is, 
of course, clear that there is a definite 
efficiency relationship between the 
number of students and the subject 
taught. In laboratory courses, the 
size of the class is obviously deter- 
mined by the equipment available. 
But in lecture classes the method of 
instruction is necessarily the same, 
and the influence of the lecturer can 
reach say two hundred fifty as readily 
as two hundred students. Increase 
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of size of classes is, nevertheless, 
definitely recognized as a regretful 
expedient forced upon us by the times. 

There is another opportunity for 
reduction of the cost of instruction 
that may prove to be a permanent 
obligation and the righting of an 
undesirable condition that has crept 
upon us unawares. It is questionable 
whether any officer of instruction is 
entitled to monopolize a subject unless 
it be apparent that no one else is so 
well fitted to deal with it. Certainly, 
it is unwarranted extravagance to 
continue a highly specialized course, 
semester after semester, for a handful 
of students who could be accom- 
modated equally well if it were offered 
every fourth semester. This remedy 
of alternation might also be applied 
to courses which are not of primary 
importance in the curriculum of a 
department and which do not ordina- 
rily have a large enrollment. Indeed, 
is it not quite possible that many 
courses might be entirely eliminated 
without net loss to education? Again, 
some courses deal with the application 
of principles in a very narrow field. 
If two such courses could be com- 
bined, knowledge of the principles 
themselves and of their application 
might well be enhanced. 

Approaching now this matter of 
cost of instruction from quite a 
different angle, is not our machinery 
needlessly cumbersome and vexatious? 
We are so anxious that our students 
“get an education” that we leave 
little to their discretion in choice of 
courses or in method of study. Too 
many rules only serve to hamper the 
student, to fill some classes at the 
expense of others, and to complicate 
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all attempts to economize which 
might be effected through shifting 
of emphasis and change of program. 

Unnecessary expense is undoubt- 
edly implied in the multiplication of 
courses of low unit values. Not only 
does the practice demand many pages 
of listed courses and much _book- 
keeping by the registrar, but it makes 
inevitable courses of uneven enroll- 
ments. Worst of all, it vexes the 
student with a multiplicity of obliga- 
tions. No scholar of repute conducts 
seven lines of investigation at one 
time in four or more fields; but study 
lists comprising seven or more differ- 
ent subjects, often in scattered fields, 
are by no means uncommon. A 
return to sanity would surely be seen 
in a return to the older system of 
four or, at most, five subjects pursued 
intensively. No proposal for reducing 
costs appears more promising than a 
change from unit requirements to 
limited course requirements. 

Another promising suggestion is the 
encouragement of students to learn 
some things for themselves and to 
permit credit by examination on the 
basis of independent study. Not 
every subject needs to be learned in 
the classroom. Such a plan has thus 
far only been outlined at the Uni- 
versity of California. While desir- 
able from the standpoint of effecting 
economies, it is of the highest impor- 
tance educationally. I am convinced 


that if we will only throw responsi- 
bility upon students, many a one who 
today is merely passive will be aroused 
to intellectual life. 

Like other social agencies, uni- 
versities resort to government by 
legislation, and this legislation too 
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often is intended to control the action 
and direct the performance of the 
dull and the unambitious. Such pre- 
scribed oversight serves as a kind of 
justification to the instructor for a 
lighter load of teaching and is a 
source of no little monetary expense. 
In our present financial stress, may 
not the new philosophy of a new era 
look upon the instruction of a uni- 
versity as an opportunity primarily 
planned and maintained for those 
who are capable and willing to make 
definite use of their abilities? Surely, 
a magnificent sum could be saved in 
every large institution by eliminating 
expenditures and regulations designed 
for the weakling which are not nec- 
essary or desirable for the strong, 
although laid also upon him. 


NOTHER method of reducing 
cost of instruction is for an 
institution to decide deliberately not 
to offer courses in a particular field 
if that work is already being given 
satisfactorily and adequately in a 
sister and neighbor institution. The 
University of Chicago and North- 
western University have just recently 
announced their purpose to do this, 
and it is, of course, in line with age- 
old custom in European universities. 
This suggestion has implications far 
beyond a mere measure of economy. 
Its general adoption by American 
universities presents a speculative and 
rather intriguing vista of possibilities 
involving wide social and cultural 
influences on our national life. 

We have now arrived at the most 
difficult yet most immediately nec- 
essary action on a_ retrenchment 
program, the reduction of personnel— 
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most difficult because it involves 
human relationships and human hard- 
ship, even the social injustice that 
cannot be entirely prevented in spite 
of our best endeavors; most necessary 
because it concerns the future and an 
emerging new social order whose 
establishment is to be the challenging 
task and responsibility of the onward 
marching youth of the world. To 
whatever extent budgets for admin- 
istration, for non-academic personnel, 
equipment, and the like may be 
reduced, a large portion of the total 
necessary retrenchment must come 
from the academic salary budget. 
The sine gua non of a university is a 
pre-eminent faculty of teachers and 
scholars. One of the blessings of this 
adversity may lie in the elimination 
from the teaching staff of dead timber 
that has been allowed to accumulate 
during the years of prosperity, and 
the dismissal of those, both young and 
old, whose usefulness has not been 
proved or not maintained. The uni- 
versity president dare not let pass this 
opportunity which necessity affords, 
yet he is in a difficult position. He 
must avoid the Scylla of elimination 
of the brilliant young man of promise 
and the Charybdis of injustice to both 
the individual and the institution 
through the dismissal of a tried and 
faithful servant, whose high-priced 
salary is a tempting economic plum. 


ERTINENT to this aspect of 

the relation of the academic 
salary budget to the cost of instruc- 
tion is the teaching-load. In this 
time of soul-searching, academic fac- 
ulties face here a heavy responsibility. 
Has reduction of teaching-load in the 


interest of research and scholarship 
always produced results commensu- 
rate with reasonable expectations? I 
am not so sure that it has. There are 
many ways in which an instructor 
may use his time with profit to the 
university, but it is high time that 
recognition be accorded the fact that 
a few hours a week of teaching, more 
or less perfunctorily performed, do not 
alone satisfy an instructor’s obliga- 
tion, either to the university or to the 
students. Should not the teaching- 
load be increased for any member of 
the faculty who cannot demonstrate 
some other positive contribution after 
several years of relative leisure? This 
is perhaps treason; but so important, 
so vital a principle as freedom for 
research should not be allowed to 
serve as a refuge for the indolent. 
Neither should an appointment to 
teach be regarded solely as an insur- 
ance against poverty in time of stress 
while one practices a profession in 
time of prosperity, with his university 
appointments barely and grudgingly 
met. I am inclined to believe that, 
in some respects, the university has 
become an easy mark. A president 
must, yet within limits, pay a success- 
ful professional man more for his 
time in the classroom than he pays a 
philosopher who finds no extramural 
demand for his services, but may not 
one reasonably question the equity of 
permanent contracts with lifelong 
tenure for those who primarily engage 
in private professional practice and 
slip in a little teaching on the side? 

Some would plead for a light teach- 
ing-load on the ground that the mental 
and moral exertion is greater in their 
fields than in other fields of university 
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teaching. But a man has no right to 
a professorship unless he has some 
mastery of his field, and the challenge 
of criticism or of discussion ought not 
physically to exhaust an alert mind if 
the body that contains it also gets 
some exercise. I have no criticism 
for those who actually employ their 
time in reading and in experimenta- 
tion. Nor should teaching-loads be 
the same for all subjects. But may 
not some expense be justifiably saved 
if it be no longer arbitrarily main- 
tained that six hours, no more and no 
less, fulfills the teaching obligation of 
a professorship? 


INALLY, the university and its 

faculty must wrestle with the 
question, What portion of a budget 
cut to the slim style of 1933 shall be 
devoted to research? It is literally a 
matter of life and death, for the uni- 
versity that dares to cease research 
that moment begins to die. Even 
the curtailment of research is a perma- 
nent loss, inevitable though it may be. 
It is by no fortuitous chance that side 
by side with the research carried on in 
the state-supported German universi- 
ties there was developed a technical 
and industrial efficiency unmatched 
elsewhere. In the present unhappy 
situation the university administra- 
tion is fortunate which has a board of 
research or some similar body to bear, 
or at least to share, the heavy respon- 
sibility of allocation of funds to the 
respective research projects, to see 
that a careful balance is maintained 
between the two general types of 
research, pure research and applied 
research, and that applied research 
shall be regional rather than too 
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strictly local. In addition, there 
should be provision for the publica- 
tion of research. 

The research problem should be 
clearly outlined. This is essential if 
relative values are to be determined 
and limited funds so allocated as to 
promise maximum returns. It seldom 
fails, also, to give the researcher him- 
self a more definite analysis of his 
problem and a better understanding 
of the technique he should apply to 
its solution. Sometimes it suggests 
the advantage of co-operation of dif- 
ferent departments, perhaps, upon 
different phases of a general problem, 
with the accompanying benefits of a 
broader vision and the group stimulus, 

In conclusion, a university is not 
the sort of business whose opera- 
tions can be adjusted from month to 
month. The administration, with an 
eye to the future, must avoid the 
superficial and make opportunity out 
of necessity. Under this compulsion, 
and, it is earnestly to be hoped, with 
the friendly understanding of the 
faculty and the recognition of an 
ultimate common purpose, the admin- 
istration must contest the claims 
of invested departmental rights, the 
theory that departmental budgets 
were established in the past on a 
scientific basis which can be altered 
only on a uniform scale applied to all 
other departments and interests; that 
all courses, methods, and experiments 
once introduced cannot be changed or 
even abolished; that academic free- 
dom means the right not only to 
express opinions freely on subjects 
of a teacher’s expertness, but the 
right to teach only and all the details 
of any subject he chooses, when and 
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how he chooses irrespective of their 
duplication or availability elsewhere, 
of the greater competence of others 
to teach them, of the existing equip- 
ment and resources of the university, 
and the particular needs of the stu- 
dent body. 

It may be admitted, perhaps, that 
this watchfulness and self-criticism 
of the activities of a university should 
be maintained at all times. Yet it 
must be expected and desired that in 
propitious times educational experi- 
ments should be profitably under- 
taken, even as we are endeavoring to 
improve the present moment by a 
scrutiny of the effectiveness and time- 
liness of the methods and aims and 
experiments of our universities in 
relation to their cost. The budget 
must be administered neither arbi- 
trarily nor uniformly, but on the 
basis of dispassionate study to realize 
the greatest good in order that 
America’s universities and colleges 
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may prove their fitness to lead in the 
education and scholarship of a new 
era. It is useless to anticipate a 
speedy return, as far as state uni- 
versities are concerned, to the budget- 
ary level reached two years ago, much 
less any immediate return to an 
adequate continuing increase propor- 
tionate to growing needs. A definite 
readjustment providing for the next 
few years is imperative; and the task 
of administrators, unless the whole of 
the personnel of a university co- 
operates in this study and in giving 
unselfish advice, will become unbear- 
able. Superhuman courage and wis- 
dom will be required of all. But the 
splendid youth of America needs the 
best that it is in us to give them. 
The enthusiasm of a new era, of a new 
conception of human values, it may 
be of a new vision by the American 
people, is abroad in the land. Let us 
earnestly endeavor to measure up to 
their need and our opportunity. 

[Vol. V, No. 1] 








The Preparation of the Budget 


By ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 


Preparing a University Budget with 
Faculty Assistance 


being made about education, ill- 
founded criticism and loud claims 
of proponents of this and that re- 
vamped scheme and panacea to cure 
all ills, both real and fancied, pre- 
dominate over the voices of those who 
are urging searching surveys, careful 
analyses of conditions, and controlled 
experimentation. This is not  sur- 
prising since we seem to find it 
difficult to part with our get-rich- 
quick desires, but it indicates a 
dangerous situation. The great dan- 
ger to be feared from the clamor is 
that here and there an institution 
will throw out the baby with the 
bath by pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
of plans of organization and educa- 
tional procedure which will serve 
equally well for all schools. The 
worst that the most rabid critic 
could wish for our institutions of 
higher learning is that they should 
become stereotyped. Such a fate 
would certainly destroy that vitalizing 
individual and group initiative which 
must be encouraged in faculties if 
education is to function to capacity as 
the leading and driving force of indi- 
vidual growth and social evolution. 
While but one operative detail 
among many, budget-making is no 


[: THE noisy disturbance now 


exception to the generalization that 
no one method of conducting the 
affairs of an educational institution 
is necessarily the best since there are 
different concepts of proper admin- 
istrative procedure and organization. 

Is it believed that a university can, 
like a business, be run by a group of 
executives carefully graded, appointed 
by trustees, and with the members of 
the faculty classed as workmen in 
the shop? While seldom stated as 
baldly as this there are persons who 
subscribe to this view. Where a 
plan of organization based upon this 
idea is in operation, budget-making 
is a task for trustees and president 
which has been competently, if nar- 
rowly, outlined for them by business. 

Should the organization be com- 
pletely democratic, with each faculty 
member a fraction of a dean and all 
of them together responsible to no 
one? In theory, at least, this plan 
has been advocated, chiefly by faculty 
members. Regardless of its feasi- 
bility, it is obvious that under such a 
democratic scheme the preparation 
of the budget should, to be con- 
sistent, become a sort of town- 
meeting affair. 

Is the university to be thought of 
as essentially a group of educational 
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PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 
experts, qualified to judge the needs 


of their own units in terms of the 
finished product? Is it admitted, 
at the same time, that faculty initia- 
tive should be preserved and that 
professors are in better position than 
anyone else to evaluate their activi- 
ties, and should thus be given as 
much executive authority as can 
properly be assigned to them by a 
board of trustees charged with the 
duty of maintaining the ideals of the 
founders and patrons? Finally, is 
the president correctly considered to 
be responsible for proper co-ordina- 
tion of the activities of his institution? 
If this view of the nature of uni- 
versities is held, then the preparation 
of the budget necessarily becomes 
complicated and appropriately dis- 
tinctive for different schools. 


T THE University of Michigan, 
faculty participation in admin- 
istration is being developed. The 
theory is held that the board of 
regents has definite responsibilities 
which it cannot neglect, and that 
the chief functions of the president 
should be to co-ordinate the work 
of the several divisions, to co-operate 
with the faculties in developing gen- 
eral educational policies, and to serve 
as chief personnel officer for the 
institution. This concept of organ- 
ization is reflected in the preparation 
of the budget which, in general, 
proceeds as follows. 
Early in each academic year the 
vice-president and secretary prepares 
an itemized statement of anticipated 


income for the following year (1). 

*The numbers in parenthesis throughout the rest 
of this article indicate the order of the steps in the 
routine of budget-making. 
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This is submitted to the president and 
by him presented to the executives’ 
conference, which consists of the 
administrative heads of the inde- 
pendent units, with recommendations 
as to allotment to be made to the 
summer session (2). With the ap- 
proval of the executives’ conference 
the summer-school allotment is sent 
to the board of regents for approval 
at the October meeting (3). In the 
period between November 1 and 
February 1, the president again pre- 
sents the statement of income to the 
executive officers and calls for requests 
for tentative allotments. At this 
time the annual financial report for 
the preceding year, prepared by the 
vice-president and secretary, is made 
available (4a). The head of each 
unit consults with his faculty, ex- 
plains the financial position of the 
institution, determines the needs of 
his unit, and prepares a request, 
upon forms sent out by the president’s 
office, which represents the opinion of 
his advisers as to the amount of sup- 
port which should be provided (4b). 

The president assembles the tenta- 
tive requests and calls a meeting of 
the executives’ conference to adjust 
the requests to income. As a result 
of this conference, the board of 
regents is asked to approve prelim- 
inary allotments upon which the final 
budget may be prepared (5). Upon 
receiving their allotments, the execu- 
tives, in consultation with their fac- 
ulties, proceed to the preparation of 
the final budgets. The requests are 
made upon forms submitted by the 
business office and are accompanied 
by detailed information, upon forms 
provided by the president’s office, 
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when new appointments, promo- 
tions, and increases in salary are 
requested (6). 

When the proposed budgets are 
received by the president, equipment 
requests are assembled and scruti- 
nized by the director of plant exten- 
sion to eliminate duplication and to 
determine possible incidental capital 
expenditures not indicated in the 
requests (7a). The data on changes 
in faculty personnel and status are 
transmitted to the faculty personnel 
committee consisting of the president, 
the vice-president in charge of educa- 
tional investigations, the dean of the 
Graduate School, and the executive 
head of the unit concerned. It is 
the: function of this committee to 
examine the requests from the stand- 
point of general University policy as 
determined by the board of regents, 
the University council, and the fac- 
ulties of the several units (7b). The 
requests which concern clerical em- 
ployees are surveyed by the com- 
mittee on office personnel, consisting 
of the vice-president and secretary, 
the vice-president in charge of educa- 
tional investigations, the assistant 
secretary, and, in each individual 
case to be considered, the dean or 
other divisional head concerned. The 
function of the committee is to unify 
University practice in the employ- 
ment of this class of staff members to 
avoid undesirable irregularities and 
injustice (7c). When final agree- 
ments have been reached the budgets 
receive the tentative approval of the 
president, and it is expected that at 
this time each executive officer will 
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make such explanations to the mem- 
bers of his unit as may be necessary 
to avoid misunderstandings (7d). 

The proposed budgets are sub- 
mitted to the board of regents for 
approval (8). After adoption, the 
entire series of budgets is printed 
and a copy is sent to each executive 
in charge of an independent unit that 
he may have before him all allocations 
in detail (g). When conditions are 
such as to result in unusual decreases 
or increases in University appropria- 
tions, some time between the pres- 
entation of requests for allotments 
(4) and approval by the board of 
regents (8) the University senate is 
convened for the presentation and 
discussion of ways and means of 
meeting the situation (10). 

It is believed that this method of 
handling the budget has a number of 
desirable features. Among other ad- 
vantages, the plan co-ordinates the 
development of the several units, 
tends to eliminate discrimination and 
misunderstandings, and provides each 
member of the faculty with detailed 
information in regard to every activity 
of the University through the annual 
financial report (4a), unit conferences 
(4b, 6, 7d), and the full information 
in the hands of the executive head of 
each unit in the form of the printed 
budget (9), and the minutes of the 
executives’ conference (4a). It would 


be difficult to devise a budget-making 
procedure which would more success- 
fully disseminate information, insure 
responsible and co-ordinated con- 
sideration of University ‘needs, and 
avoid confusion and waste of time. 
[Vol. V, No. 1] 
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An Efficient Business 
Administration 


By JOHN C. CHRISTENSEN 


The Place of the Business Department 
in University Administration 


N TIMES of financial depression 

when, with decreasing income, 

every effort must be made to 
keep our institutions going, the busi- 
ness department is an increasingly 
important division of college and 
university administration and, if well 
organized and efficiently administered, 
it should be indispensable to the pres- 
ident and the governing board in 
the solution of the problems of 
retrenchment. 

As now organized, our colleges and 
universities include a business officer 
variously known as treasurer, business 
manager, controller, secretary, or vice- 
president. Under these titles the busi- 
ness functions of the institution have 
been more or less centralized into a 
business department; the grouping of 
these functions depends upon tradi- 
tion, the size of the institution and 
its general plan of organization, and 
sometimes upon the personal qualifi- 
cations of the various administrative 
officers. 

In discussing the qualities of an 
efficient business administration, it 
may be well to consider at the 
outset what is understood as business 
administration. It is generally recog- 
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nized that this includes the following 
functions: 


I. Business Management— 

1. Accounting and budget control 

2. Purchasing and stores 

3. Physical-plant operation and main- 
tenance 

4. Business operation of dormitories 
and dining halls 

5. Control of other business depart- 
ments, such as printing and binding, 
laundry, bookstore, and the like 

6. Supervision of business and office 
methods of other university depart- 
ments 

7. New construction 

II. Investment Management— 

1. Investments 

2. Management of investment proper- 
ties 


The general business management 
includes what may be understood as 
the regular and ordinary business 
management, and these functions are 
found to some extent in all institu- 
tions. The second group, relating to 
investment management, is found in 
privately endowed institutions and, 
to a growing extent, in those publicly 
supported. The first group will re- 
ceive most attention in this article. 





The business department, as well as 
the institution as a whole, must be 
well organized if it is to function 
properly. It is important that lines 
of authority be clearly defined so that 
there may be no question of adminis- 
trative responsibility. Business man- 
agement is an important aspect of 
educational administration, and the 
business administration should always 
function as a service division of the 
educational departments. It should 
be emphasized that an educational 
institution does not exist for the sake 
of the business department, but the 
business department exists that the 
educationalinstitution may be possible. 


ILE the organization of the 
business department varies with 
the size of the institution, there are 
certain fundamental principles which 
are common to all institutions whether 
large or small. In a small college in 
which the president assumes responsi- 
bility for business management the 
staff may consist of a bookkeeper, a 
stenographer, and a few janitors. In 
a medium-sized college this organiza- 
tion would be enlarged to include at 
least two distinct units, the business 
office and the department of buildings 
and grounds. The business office 
would include a chief accountant, a 
purchasing agent, a cashier, and a 
staff of assistants, while the depart- 
ment of buildings and grounds would 
include, besides a superintendent, an 
engineer in charge of the heating and 
power plant, janitors, mechanics, and 
laborers. 
In a large modern university the 
business organization would be ex- 
panded to include all of the foregoing 
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with the addition of several capable 
business administrators and a larger 
technical and clerical staff. The fol- 
lowing outline gives in brief form a 
typical organization of the business de- 
partment of an American university, 
which includes general business man- 
agement and investment management: 


Business Department (in charge of a 
business manager)— 
1. Business office 
Chief accountant or auditor 
Purchasing agent 
Cashier or bursar 
Investment officer 
2. Manager of dormitories and dining 
halls 
3. Business director of hospital 
4. Other business departments— 
Printing and binding 
Bookstore 
Laundry 
5. Superintendent of buildings and 
grounds— 
Heating and power plant 
Janitors 
Maintenance of buildings 
Maintenance of grounds 
Repair shop 
6. New construction— 
Consulting architects and engi- 
neers 
Director of new construction 


This plan is now in operation in a 
large number of institutions. In some 
of those privately endowed, however, 
the treasurer is the chief business 
officer with responsibility to the gov- 
erning board. His office may be 
located in a metropolitan banking 
center, and his major duties are con- 
fined to investment management. 
He may have an assistant treasurer 
or comptroller on the campus to 
handle the general and ordinary busi- 
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ness management of the institution. 
This form of organization has the dis- 
advantage of not being directly under 
the control of the president. It has 

roved successful in some of our older 
institutions, but it would seem more 
logical to separate investment man- 

ement from business management 
by placing the former in the hands of 
a treasurer responsible to the govern- 
ing board and the latter in the hands 
of a business manager responsible to 
the president. Such a plan may be 
desirable in large privately endowed 
institutions in which the responsi- 
bilities of both the investment man- 
agement and the business management 
are so extensive that it is necessary 
that they be separated for efficient 
administration. 

In other privately endowed institu- 
tions, investment management is pro- 
vided through the agency of trust 
companies. Thus the business officer 
is relieved of the responsibility in- 
volved in the investment of funds. 
This plan has been found desirable 
in smaller endowed institutions which 
cannot afford to maintain investment 
organizations of their own. Either 
of the foregoing plans may work 
satisfactorily provided the admin- 
istration is in capable hands. 


ITH a well-organized business 

department, a modern system 
of accounting should be possible. 
This system must be so complete that 
it may show the condition of the 
institution in terms of assets and 
liabilities, income and expenditures. 
It should be so organized that it is 
available for daily use by the pres- 
ident and other administrators as a 
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guide in handling the business affairs 
of the institution. The chart of 
accounts should become the basis of 
budget-making so that it may be 
possible to compare actual perform- 
ance with budget estimates. For 
the preparation of the budget, the 
accounting system should furnish in 
concrete and compact form all the 
essential facts needed for estimating 
income and expenditures. The chief 
business officer should be able to act 
as a clerical assistant of the president 
and committees of the board and 
other bodies, with responsibility for 
preparing the budget. Through his 
knowledge of past performance, he 
should be able to be the right-hand 
of the president in this matter. 

If institutions are to operate within 
income, the accounting system should 
provide the means for systematic 
control of expenditures. It is impor- 
tant not only that the budget should 
be prepared in a chorough and sys- 
tematic manner, but that there should 
be some guaranty that expenditures 
are made to accord with the budget. 

In addition to the daily routine 
of business management, including 
the preparation and control of the 
budget, the business department of 
a modern institution should render 
invaluable aid to the president and 
other administrators in solving educa- 
tional problems. There is an increas- 
ing demand for analysis of the costs 
of education in terms needed by 
administrators. This may take the 
form of statistical data concerning 
the unit cost of educating a student, 
the use of space, faculty salary 
studies, and detailed costs of operating 
any given department or division. 
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The statistical information needed for 
these should be furnished by the 
business department. Many of the 
acts performed by university officers 
in administering an institution have 
financial or statistical sides. Even 
matters which appear to be wholly 
academic, such as hiring a professor, 
appointing an assistant, or establish- 
ing a new department, ‘will of neces- 
sity involve business matters. Such 
a department, too, should be able to 
co-ordinate financial data with aca- 
demic data compiled by the registrar, 
the deans, and other administrative 
officers. To accomplish this there 
must be co-operation between all 
administrators of the institution. 

With the programs of higher educa- 
tion questioned by taxpayers and 
donors alike, there is an increasing 
demand for surveys of institutions 
of higher education, especially of 
those supported from public funds. 
These surveys by outside commissions 
may be of value if conducted by 
persons who have an understanding 
of and sympathy for the institution, 
its history, traditions, support, and 
field of service. A well-managed insti- 
tution should be able to face any 
corps of experts at any time by 
the means of continuous self-surveys 
which enable administrators to know 
what the institution is doing. 


N INCREASINGLY important 
item of business management 

is the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment. For budget control it is essen- 


tial that all expenditures be approved 
by some controlling agency before 
the purchase is actually made, and 
there are probably few institutions 
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in which there is not some form of 
centralized purchasing. If the pur- 
chasing is under control of the busi- 
ness manager, it should be possible 
to set up an accounting system for 
the control of all budget expenditures. 

Closely connected with systematic 
purchasing is the need for central 
stores. In a small college only a 
small stock of building maintenance 
and office supplies will be necessary, 
but in larger institutions this may be 
expanded to include food storage for 
dining halls and supply stores for 
laboratories and hospitals. The quan- 
tity of stores to be carried must be 
determined at each institution; its 
location in relation to large centers of 
supply is often the determining factor. 

It has already been stated that the 
usual form of organization of a de- 
partment of buildings and grounds 
includes a superintendent, a power- 
plant engineer, mechanics, laborers, 
janitors, and cleaners. This depart- 
ment has an important function to 
perform, for it is charged with keeping 
the physical plant in condition for 
use. Here, too, will be found abun- 
dant opportunity for savings by careful 
attention to the construction and 
operation of heating and power plant; 
to the construction and operation of 
facilities for distributing heat, light, 
and power to buildings; and in the 
organization and administration of 
janitors, mechanics, and _ laborers. 
Institutions should insist that com- 
plete and accurate records be kept to 
show the consumption of fuel and the 
output of the power plant, and also 
the cost of the various services per- 
formed, such as repairs to buildings 
and equipment, janitor service, and 
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maintenance of grounds. A_ well- 
organized business department will 
see that the accounting system of the 
department of buildings and grounds 
is complete and articulates with the 
accounting system of the institution. 

In the business management of 
dormitories and dining halls, the need 
for adequate accounting is important 
if the institution is to know what it 
costs to operate these units. Sta- 
tistical information in regard to the 
number of students accommodated 
in the dormitories and the cost of 
room service, and the number of 
students receiving meals and the 
cost are needed for economical and 
efficient management. Theseare busi- 
ness matters and require the super- 
vision of the business management of 
the institution. The social activities 
in dormitories are usually admin- 
istered in co-operation with deans of 
women and deans of men. 

In addition to the business func- 
tions which are found in the majority 
of our colleges and universities which 
relate primarily to general accounting 
and budget control, purchasing and 
stores, the operation and maintenance 
of the physical plant, and the business 
management of dormitories, our larger 
universities have a number of other 
units which involve business man- 
agement of considerable magnitude. 
These include hospitals in institutions 
with medical schools, agricultural and 
engineering experiment stations, uni- 
versity presses, special research labo- 
ratories, and the like. The business 
manager as the chief business officer 
of the institution should either direct 
the business affairs of these divisions, 
or he should supervise these matters 
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as an official consultant. All will 
agree that the business management 
of subordinate units must be in 
harmony with the plans and policies 
of the central business office of the 
institution if such matters are to be 
handled in a satisfactory manner. 

In addition to the direction of the 
various business units which are 
directly under control of the business 
manager and his supervision of the 
conduct of the business matters of 
other departments, he may also per- 
form an important function in situa- 
tions which cali for someone with 
expert business knowledge as adviser. 
Many departments of a college or 
university, outside of the strictly 
business units, maintain offices in 
which are required knowledge of office 
procedure, information concerning the 
best methods of filing, designing blank 
forms, standard equipment, and so 
forth, and these units would undoubt- 
edly welcome advice in regard to 
office management. In these matters 
the business office can best furnish 
consultants. Here is an important 
field for the expansion of sound office 
practice in many of our institutions. 


HILE the construction of build- 

ings is an isolated experience in 
some of our colleges and universities, 
in many others it has been, during 
the last twenty-five years, one of 
the major business functions. In 
this matter, the business department 
should be able to save large sums of 
money through careful planning, erec- 
tion, and equipment of educational 
buildings. Too often this part of 
business management has not been 
handled in a systematic manner, and 
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as a result the buildings have not 
adequately met the needs of the 
departments to be housed therein. 
In a small institution, it is difficult to 
outline a plan for handling new con- 
struction, but in a large university 
the business manager should be an 
expert in dealing with matters of this 
kind, and he should have as an 
assistant a person qualified to confer 
with departments so as to ascertain 
their needs and to see that these 
needs are embodied in the plans. 

The supervision rendered by the 
business manager should at the outset 
be placed on a business basis by 
having careful estimates made so that 
it may be known in advance whether 
or not the building can be built and 
equipped within the funds available for 
that purpose. The business manager, 
either himself or through an assistant, 
should be the official go-between of 
the architect and the departments 
from the time plans are made until 
the building is completed, equipped, 
and occupied. The experiences gained 
in the construction of one building can 
then be used in the planning and con- 
struction of the next, and continuity 
in planning and management can be 
maintained. Under this plan the 
departments of instruction will have 
the freest opportunity in presenting 
their needs, the architect will have 
a single individual with whom to 
do business, and, in addition, mat- 
ters relating to planning, contracting, 
changes in plans, and equipment can 
be handled in a businesslike manner. 


N THE foregoing, I have discussed 
the major functions of the ordinary 
business management of our colleges 
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and universities. There remains for 
consideration the management of in- 
vestments. Too much attention can- 
not be paid to this division of college 
and university finance. The very 
life of most of our endowed colleges is 
dependent upon the wise management 
of investments, and the governing 
board which makes the supervision 
of this division one of its major 
activities is a wise board. Whatever 
form of organization is used in 
handling investments, whether by 
the institution or by trust companies, 
there should be careful accounting 
with all funds so that their purposes 
may be fulfilled. The accounting 
department of the institution under 
the business manager should main- 
tain complete records of the purposes 
of all endowment and special funds 
and the investment thereof. 

The policy of consolidating the 
investment of endowment funds, ex- 
cept in cases where the donor of the 
fund requests otherwise or the nature 
of the original gift makes it unwise, is 
now being adopted as a sound practice 
in many institutions. The kind of 
investments will, of course, depend 
upon the ideas of the governing board 
and its officers. If funds are put 
only into bonds and mortgages and if 
these are paid promptly both as to 
income and principal, the investment- 
office organization may be compara- 
tively simple, but if investments are 
also made in buildings, the invest- 
ment organization will have to main- 
tain a_ building-maintenance staff. 
While these are unusual times, and 
we cannot regard present experiences 
as normal, at the same time many 
institutions have learned lessons which 
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should be of value in shaping their 
policies for the future so as to avoid 
the necessity of setting up elaborate 
machinery for handling real-estate 
properties acquired either as direct 
investments or by foreclosure. It 
can hardly be considered a wise thing 
for educational institutions to go 
into the real-estate business, though 
there may be exceptions to this rule. 

Other articles in this series will 
discuss various subheads under the 
general theme of administering our 
colleges and universities during the 
depression. The rearrangement and 
curtailment of curriculum offerings, 
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the consolidation of departments, 
economies in physical-plant operation, 
and readjustment of personnel may 
receive consideration. In the solu- 
tion of these problems an efficient 
business administration is not only 
desirable but necessary. This admin- 
istration will first set its own house 
in order and thus set an example for 
the educational and research depart- 
ments of the institution. By effective 
handling of business matters and 
systematic accounting procedure the 
business department should be able 
to assist other divisions in reducing 


expenses. [Vol. V, No. 1] 








Practical Methods for Reducing 
the Cost of Instruction 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL 


How the Cost of Instruction May Be Lowered to Meet the Economic Crisis 


E cost of instructional serv- 
ice in a college or university 
is calculated by dividing the 


expenditures for this function by the 
number of instructional units pro- 
duced during a given time, such as a 
fiscal year. It therefore follows that 
the cost of instruction can be de- 
creased only by changes affecting one 
or both of these factors that enter 
into its computation. This article 
assumes an unchanging amount of 
educational production, and seeks to 
review the measures that may be 
used to decrease expenditures for 
instructional service. Each of the 
methods of reducing expenditures will 
be evaluated with regard to its effect 
on the quality of the educational 
production, in as much as no true 
economy may be introduced by lower- 
ing the quality of the program. 

An item of instructional expendi- 
ture that has been eagerly pounced 
upon as offering the opportunity for 
curtailment in the present emergency 
is the library budget. It is extremely 
unfortunate that the necessity of 
reducing these appropriations has 
been felt just at the time when 
instructional methods are being de- 
veloped which are likely to increase 
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the use of the library. Certainly the 
discontinuance of book purchases and 
the undermanning of the library staff 
cannot continue for longer than one 
or two years without making a 
noticeable reduction in the quality of 
the instruction, which will prove a 
false economy. 

Slashes in library book budgets 
tend in the long run to be reflected in 
the incomes of college and university 
faculty members over the country. 
A restriction on the purchases of such 
books not only means a reduction in 
the royalty income of the ablest and 
most productive scholars, but greatly 
increases the difficulty of obtaining 
publication for scholarly materials of 
intrinsic worth. Any long-continued 
policy of restricting the purchases of 
books for college and university libra- 
ries will probably be disastrous for 
that type of scholarship which de- 
pends on publication for its financing. 

Another type of economy that has 
been widely practiced involves a 
reduction in the budget for instruc- 
tional supplies, equipment, and cler- 
ical service. A curtailment at this 
point may afford faculty members 
some inconvenience, and may actually 
result only in shifting the burden of 
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providing such services from the 
institution to the faculty member, 
thus involving finally a reduction in 
the true income of the faculty mem- 
ber. It is manifestly uneconomical 
to have faculty members doing the 
tasks that could be done just as well, 
or even better, by relatively low- 
riced clerical workers. On the other 
=) it will probably be easier in the 
future to renew the budget appropria- 
tions for supplies, equipment, and 
clerical service than it will be to 
increase faculty salaries. The savings 
at this point, however, cannot be 
large, for in the average institution 
the departmental supplies and clerical 
services require only a small per- 
centage of the total budget. 

The plan that has probably been 
used most frequently to reduce in- 
structional expenditures during this 
period of depression is an outright 
decrease in the salaries of faculty 
members. Some college authorities 
have believed that, so long as the 
decrease in faculty salaries is not 
greater than the reduction in the cost 
of living, this is a desirable method 
of reducing the cost of instruction. 
These persons overlook an important 
difference in the characteristics of the 
trends in these two economic factors. 
A reduction in faculty salaries may 
follow rather swiftly upon a reduc- 
tion in the cost of living, but increases 
in salaries tend to lag considerably 
behind the increases in the cost of 
living. Thus it will probably be 
difficult for colleges that have recently 
reduced salaries to bring them back 
to their former purchasing power 
even after so slight a recovery in the 
price level as has been witnessed 
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during the spring and summer of 
1933- In the future competition for 
faculty members of the highest attain- 
ments, colleges that have followed 
the plan of reducing faculty salaries 
will probably find themselves at a 
distinct disadvantage, compared with 
those that have not decreased salaries. 


Pac tte plan that may be used 
for reducing the cost of instruc- 
tion involves a reduction in the num- 
ber of faculty members. Most colleges 
have been considerably overstaffed 
in recent years, and a reduction in 
the personnel would have been desir- 
able for reasons of efficiency even 
though there had been no depression. 
By eliminating the least capable 
members of the faculty the average 
quality of the instructional group can 
be materially improved. 
Unfortunately, the movement to 
organize on a more efficient basis 
comes at a time when the persons 
who are dropped from the faculty 
find it extremely difficult to obtain 
other positions. For humanitarian 
reasons it would seem desirable to 
provide some method of caring for 
teachers who are to be dismissed and 
who cannot find other employment. 
Mr. Suzzallo has suggested the plan 
of sharing work, whereby a number 
of the faculty members might be put 
on a part-time basis.1 The actual 
number of names on the salary roll 
would not be greatly reduced under 
this plan, but the number of faculty 
members, computed on the basis of 
full-time service, would be lessened. 
A great difficulty with the plan of 


1Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the President 
and of the Treasurer. New York: Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1932. p. 32. 
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reducing the number of faculty mem- 
bers is that the persons dropped are 
usually those in the lower salary 
brackets; thus a relatively large de- 
crease in the number of faculty 
members is needed in order to obtain 
any significant reduction in expense. 
It is usually possible to make some 
reductions in the number of faculty 
members by refusing to replace those 
who leave in the course of ordinary 
turnover through resignations, retire- 
ments, deaths, leaves of absence, and 
the like. In most institutions, how- 
ever, the normal turnover is greatly 
restricted in times of depression. 

A reduction of the number of mem- 
bers on the teaching staff is in itself 
only a secondary method of reducing 
the cost of instruction. The types of 
readjustments that may be used to 
bring about a reduction are varied. 


COMPARATIVELY simple ad- 

justment involves an increase in 
the teaching-loads (in terms of num- 
ber of hours of class-teaching weekly) 
for those instructors who are retained. 
It is highly probable that increases in 
load above a certain limit, perhaps 
fifteen hours, will result in less effec- 
tive teaching. An attempt to reduce 
the cost of instruction by increasing 
faculty teaching-loads above this limit 
would be false economy since the 
quality of the production would cer- 
tainly be adversely affected. 

Another method of reducing the 
number of members on the instruc- 
tional staff, and thus ultimately 
reducing the cost of instruction, is 
through an increase in the average 
size of classes. Recent educational 
experimentation has indicated the 
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probability that instruction in large 
classes may be as effective as that in 
small classes.2 Another study found 
that the average size of classes was 
significantly larger in colleges with 
the highest accreditation than in 
unaccredited colleges.* Data pub- 
lished in recent surveys indicate that 
most institutions have large oppor- 
tunities for decreasing the cost of 
instruction by increasing the average 
size of classes.‘ 

The presence of an unduly large 
number of small classes is only a 
symptom; the attack must be on 
the underlying causes. Four meth- 
ods may be suggested for increasing 
the size of classes without endanger- 
ing educational effectiveness. 

The first method of treating the 
class-size problem is through the 
development of adequate policies gov- 
erning the offering of courses for small 
groups of students. The administra- 
tion of one large university has 
recently decided that no course will 
be given in more than one concurrent 
section unless it has an enrollment 
in excess of thirty-five students. 
Courses will not be given more than 
once during the academic year unless 
they have a certain minimum enroll- 
ment each time they are given. By 
the adoption of this plan the uni- 
versity will be able to decrease 


*Hudelson, Earl. Class Size at the College Level. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1928. 

*Russell, John Dale. 
agement. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1931. (Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. VII, No. 6) 

4Reeves, Floyd W., and others. Class Size and 
University Costs. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933 (University of Chicago Survey, Vol. 
XI); and Reeves, Floyd W., and others. The 
Liberal Arts College. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. 
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materially the number of classes 
given during any one quarter, with- 
out reducing the general breadth of 
its program. A careful scrutiny of 
the offerings in most institutions will 
reveal numerous courses in which the 
student groups are small and which 
are relatively unimportant so far as 
the curricular development of the 
institution is concerned. Discontinu- 
ance of such courses should probably 
be the first step taken in an effort to 
reduce the cost of instruction. 

In many cases, it will be found that 
some advanced courses which are 
ordinarily given every year to rela- 
tively small groups of students are 
of too much importance from a cur- 
ricular point of view to allow their 
discontinuance. In such cases, the 
policy of alternating the offerings 
from year to year can be successfully 
introduced. This is a second method 
of treating the class-size problem. 
A well-directed plan of alternating 
courses in an undergraduate college 
might readily result in reducing by 
20 or 25 per cent the courses offered 
in any one year without lessening the 
educational opportunities. 

A third method of increasing the 
average size of classes is through 
the introduction of survey courses. 
Courses of the survey type are un- 
doubtedly justified on a purely aca- 
demic basis, but they have the added 
advantage of increasing the economy 
of the instructional program, since 
scattered courses in small segments 
of the field of knowledge, each carried 
by a small percentage of the total stu- 
dent group, are replaced by a single 
course of the survey type carried by 
a large number of students. 
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In practically all colleges and uni- 
versities a considerable amount of 
overlapping exists in the content of 
various courses. A fourth method 
of attacking the class-size problem 
is through a concerted effort to 
eliminate this overlapping and dupli- 
cation. In many cases a realization 
of the duplication involved between 
two courses would not result in the 
elimination of either course, but 
rather in some revision of the content 
of one or both courses. In other 
cases, it might be possible to combine 
units of subject-matter in such a way 
as actually to reduce the number of 
courses. Some caution should be 
exercised in interpreting the findings 
with regard to duplication of content 
in courses, for not every instance of 
duplication or overlapping is aca- 
demically unwise or economically un- 
justifiable. The effort to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping is prob- 
ably a matter for faculty study rather 
than for administrative action. Pos- 
sibly the administrative staff of the 
institution can stimulate some inquiry 
in this general direction, but in the 
final disposition the decision should 
rest with the instructors who are 
intimately in touch with the courses 
as they are actually taught. 


HERE are methods of reducing 

the number of members on the 
instructional staff other than by 
increasing teaching-loads or increas- 
ing the size of classes. One of these 
other methods is the assigning of 
instructors’ time to non-instructional 
types of service. For example, if a 
faculty member has distinct ability 
for research work, he might be 
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released from a part of his instruc- 
tional duties, placed on a part-time 
basis so far as the instructional 
budget is concerned, and put on the 
budget for research for the remainder 
of his time. In more than one institu- 
tion, faculty members who can be re- 
leased from some instructional duties 
are being transferred to the student- 
recruiting service. Such plans offer 
no opportunity for reducing the total 
institutional expenditures, in as much 
as the amount released from instruc- 
tional duties will be taken up by the 
other types of service, but the cost 
of instruction, strictly interpreted, 
can be reduced by this method, and 
valuable personnel can be retained 
in the service of the institution. 

In many colleges an extensive sys- 
tem of faculty committees results in 
a considerable amount of the time of 
the teaching staff being taken up with 
administrative duties. This is an 
expensive method of administering 
the academic affairs of the institution. 
In the average college, the salary cost 
of a committee of five faculty mem- 
bers will be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $10 per hour. Most of 
the matters handled by faculty com- 
mittees would be decided just as 
wisely and would be dealt with far 
more expeditiously and economically 
by a single administrative officer. 
Possibly there is some loss of democ- 
racy in transferring administrative 
duties from faculty committees to ad- 
ministrative officers, but most capable 
faculty members are usually more 
interested in their teaching and schol- 
arly research than in participating 
directly in the management of their 
institution. 
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NOTHER method of introducing 
economy into the instructional 
program is through a careful scrutiny 
of the scope of offerings announced 
by the institution. The past two or 
three decades have witnessed a re- 
markable growth in the total range 
of offerings in American colleges and 
universities, and the curricular expan- 
sion in most institutions has been out 
of all proportion to the available 
supporting resources. The sugges- 
tions that have already been made 
regarding the alternation of courses, 
the discontinuance of courses which 
appeal only to small groups, and the 
elimination of duplication will, in 
many colleges, not produce sufficient 
relief, and drastic measures to reduce 
the scope of their offerings will 
probably be necessary if the very 
existence of such colleges is to be 
preserved. 

Perhaps the most statesmanlike 
method for an institution to approach 
the problem is by the selection of one 
or two definite fields in which it will 
give specialized work, its offerings in 
all other fields being limited to a 
general program. Such an institu- 


tion could readily accommodate all | 
the students of its constituency until | 
they reach the senior college; those | 


whose interests are outside the pro- 
gram offered could then be advised to 
go elsewhere to complete their work. 
There could well be a general agree- 
ment among the colleges in a given 
geographical area thus to delimit 
their fields of instruction, with a co- 
operative advisory service to guide 
students in choosing their colleges. 
A restriction of the lines of specializa- 
tion would undoubtedly provide a 
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much more scholarly program in each 
college, and marked economy would 
be introduced by the elimination of 
specialized offerings in all but one 
subject-matter field. 

Institutions may hesitate to take 
this step for fear of loss of academic 
prestige, but under such a plan the 
college would have the opportunity 
to do exceptionally good work in its 
chosen specialization. It is difficult 
to believe that the academic status 
of an institution would be affected 
adversely by a decision to do one line 
of work well, rather than to do all 
lines of work in a mediocre, or worse 
than mediocre, manner. The regional 
accrediting associations, which have 
heretofore insisted that a standard 
college must have eight academic 
departments, could probably be in- 
duced to look with favor on an 
experimental program involving ad- 
vanced courses in only a limited field. 

The adoption of a policy of limiting 
the fields of specialization would, for 
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the time being, cause some dislocation 
among the student constituency of 
the college. The number of students 
affected, however, would be smaller 
than might at first be imagined. 
The general program at the junior- 
college level would provide for approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the present 
enrollment of the institution. The 
college would probably select for its 
specialization a field in which rela- 
tively large numbers of its students 
are now interested. It thus seems 
probable that such a step would 
immediately affect not more than 
one-fifth of the entire student body. 
Those who would go elsewhere to 
obtain specialized training should 
quickly be replaced by others at- 
tracted to an especially excellent 
program offered in the field of their 
major interest. This suggestion for 
a restriction in the scope of the 
offerings provides the most impor- 
tant avenue of economy now open 
to institutions of higher education. 
[Vol. V, No. 1], 








Economies in Plant 
Operation 


By J. D. PHILLIPS 


Techniques of Reducing Plant Costs 


HYSICAL-~PLANT operation 
in an educational institution 
includes the furnishing of heat, 
light, power, ventilation, and water; 
janitorial service; trucking and haul- 
ing; and the maintenance of buildings 
and grounds. These are vital services 
that are rendered solely for the benefit 
of the teaching and research activities 
of the institution. The physical plant 
serves all the academic departments, 
and is one of the important divisions 
in the modern educational institution. 
An inferior physical plant or one 
which is improperly operated or inade- 
quately maintained materially reduces 
the possibilities of the institution for 
effective educational service. An effi- 
ciently operated physical plant, on the 
other hand, is a valuable contribution 
to efficiency in educational service. 
Because the physical plant plays 
such an important part in teaching 
and research efficiency, good educa- 
tional administration demands that 
proposed economies in physical-plant 
operation be carefully scrutinized in 
the light of the effect they may have 
on teaching and research results. 
The mere cutting down of appropria- 
tions or budgets for the operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant, 


whether in good times or in times of 
depression, does not constitute true 
economy if such retrenchments result 
in depriving the academic depart- 
ments of essential services or facilities. 
Expenditures for physical-plant oper- 
ation, therefore, should be considered 
in relation to the services such ex- 
penditures provide for the teaching 
and research departments of the insti- 
tution. There should be a proper 
balance between expenditures for 
physical-plant services and expend- 
itures for the more direct costs of 
instruction and research. It is just 
as important that this balance be 
established and maintained, as it is 
that a proper relationship exist be- 
tween the budgets allotted to the 
several academic departments. In 
fact, it is conceivable and possible 
that the educational services of the 
institution as a whole may at times 
be maintained at a higher level of 
efficiency by reducing certain direct 
academic costs in order to avoid 
reductions in physical-plant services. 

To avoid false economies and to 
produce true economies in the oper- 
ation of the physical plant requires 
whole-hearted co-operation between 
the staff that is responsible for the 
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operation of the plant and the staff 
that is using the services produced 
by the plant. True economies in 
physical-plant operation are realized 
in three broad general ways: econ- 
omies resulting from an effectively 
designed and efficiently constructed 
plant, economies realized by oper- 
ating efficiency in providing the phys- 
ical-plant services, and economies 
realized through the careful use of 
these services. All three types require 
co-operation between the staff that 
provides the service and the staff 
that uses the service. Without such 
co-operation the plant cannot be 
operated in the best interests of the 
departments it is created to serve. 


ROBABLY every large educa- 

tional institution in the country 
has at one time or another experi- 
enced costly and unnecessary expense 
because some building on its campus 
was uneconomically or inefficiently 
lanned. The first essential, then, 
in physical-plant economy is to plan 
properly the building and physical- 
plant service program. In doing this 
it is necessary to take into consider- 
ation as far as possible the probable 
remodeling, maintenance, and oper- 
ating cost throughout at least the 
major part of the lifetime of the 
building or utility. 

The architect, engineer, and super- 
intendent of physical plant are spe- 
cialists in building codes, materials, 
design, construction, maintenance, and 
operating details. They, however, 
frequently need the advice and coun- 
sel of the academic officer who is 
particularly familiar with the use to 
be made of the building or utility 
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under consideration. The proper dis- 
tribution of space between offices, 
classrooms, lecture-rooms, and _ lab- 
oratories is of vital importance in the 
early stages of planning and building. 
The proper location of the several 
rooms and their relation to each 
other in terms of the use to be made 
of them must be considered. Heat, 
light, and service requirements should 
be related to the needs of the stu- 
dents and the staff. These and 
sundry other considerations, if prop- 
erly thought out and determined 
before the final plans are approved, 
may save thousands of dollars in 
remodeling, maintenance, and oper- 
ating costs. 

Usually economy in_ providing 
physical-plant service is the only 
kind of economy that is in the 
minds of those who consider physical- 
plant costs. It is this kind of econ- 
omy that results from improvements 
in the mechanics of operation by 
increasing the efficiency of the staff, 
improving operating methods, and 
reducing the costs of materials. 

A competent, experienced, and well- 
organized staff of workmen and ar- 
tisans is essential to efficiency and 
economy in physical-plant operation. 
No hard and fast rules can be estab- 
lished to fit the plant organization 
at all educational institutions. Each 
university or college has its own 
peculiar problems, and the staff should 
be organized to fit the individual 
needs of the plant and the institution. 
The first requirement for successful 
operation, however, is a technically 
competent superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds. The superintend- 
ent is the key man in the service 
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organization. He must interpret for 
the foremen and the workmen the 
particular service needs of the aca- 
demic departments and staff. Hecan 
perform a real service for the insti- 
tution by suggesting economies in 
arrangement and use of physical-plant 
services. The superintendent’s rela- 
tion to the teaching and research 
departments should at all times be 
cordial and co-operative, and the 
academic staff should welcome his 
suggestions and should consult him 
freely regarding ways and means of 
making more economical use of the 
physical plant for the benefit of the 
academic departments. 

A number of institutions have 
found it desirable to appoint a mem- 
ber of the academic staff as “cus- 
todian” of each building on the 
campus. The function of the cus- 
todian is to keep a watchful eye on 
the various physical-plant services, 
such as heat, light, ventilation, jan- 
itorial service, and building mainte- 
nance within and around the building 
in which he is located. For example, 
if heat is being wasted or is insuffi- 
cient, the custodian notifies the super- 
intendent and the adjustment is made 
without delay. Experience in some 
institutions has shown that custodians 
are of genuine service to the institu- 
tion through their efforts in cor- 
relating the needs of the academic 
departments with the performance of 
the physical plant. 

Complete records should be main- 
tained by the superintendent to show 
the efficiency of performance of both 
men and machines in the plant service. 
For instance, it has been found that a 
detailed record of the cost of elevator 
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maintenance may show that for cer- 
tain uses automatic elevators are 
more expensive than manually oper- 
ated elevators. The output of steam, 
water, electricity, and gas should be 
metered at the point of production 
and also at the point of use. Ab- 
normal differences between the two 
points of measurement indicate leaks 
and waste that often would be un- 
noticed if there were no records of 
production and delivery. 

Leaks and waste are expensive. 
A three-eighths-inch hole in a pipe 
will waste 120,000,000 cubic feet of 
compressed air in a year at a cost of 
$12,000. A leak of the same size in 
a steam pipe will waste over $3,000 in 
lost steam during a year, and in a 
water pipe the cost approximates 
$1,300. These figures are significant 
not only because they show the cost 
of leaks, but because they indicate 
the high cost of waste and excessive 
use of compressed air, heat, and 
water. Every effort should be made 
by both the academic staff and the 
physical-plant staff to conserve the 
use of plant services and to report 
leaks as soon as they are noticed. 


CONOMIES in repairs are per- 

haps the subject of more con- 
troversy than any other single item 
in the plant program. There are 
some who advocate in times of 
depression a policy of “delayed main- 
tenance.” The proponents of this 
policy would put a practically com- 
plete stop to repairs and upkeep of 
buildings and grounds until funds 
could be obtained more easily. The 
purpose would be to divert the funds 
that normally would be used for 
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plant repairs to pay the direct costs 
of teaching and research. There are 
others who take the opposite point of 
view and insist that the upkeep of the 
physical plant should continue in a 
normal way during both good times 
and times of depression, and that the 
most economical time to make exten- 
sive repairs is during a depression 
when the cost of labor and material 
is below normal. It is probable that 
neither policy offers the most prac- 
ticable solution. It is impossible to 
discontinue all repairs unless the 
plant is to be allowed to deteriorate. 
“Delayed maintenance” is dangerous 
when it means lowered standards of 
maintenance because the ultimate 
cost will be greater if proper standards 
are not maintained. It is true that 
economies can be accomplished with- 
out serious consequences by such 
methods as washing instead of paint- 
ing interior walls, by substituting 
plain painting for stippling, and by 
other temporary expediencies. The 
plant may be somewhat less attrac- 
tive, but its efficiency need not be 
endangered by such practices. In 
the long run, the only economical 
policy of plant upkeep is to adhere to 
a standard of maintenance that will 
keep the plant in proper condition. 
It is clear, then, that there are ways 
and means of economies in mainte- 
nance that will not necessarily cause 
excessive costs in the future. 

A large part of the cost of physical- 
plant operation is for materials. In 
general, manufacturers as well as 
distributors and retailers are happy 
to grant substantial discounts to edu- 
cational institutions. This is espe- 
cially the case if the institution can 
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purchase large quantities on one 
order. Every institution should have 
adequate storage space to enable it to 
purchase materials in the most eco- 
nomical quantities. Records should 
be maintained to show the need 
and the use made of the several 
kinds of materials. These records 
are essential to economical purchasing, 
since they are helpful in avoiding 
overstocking of supplies and aid 
in determining the most economical 
quantities to purchase. 

Substantial savings frequently are 
possible through the standardization 
of supplies and materials. Building 
materials, plumbing, and electrical 
supplies are for the most part stand- 
ardized in the building codes of the 
several states. There are, however, 
many other materials and supplies 
that also can be standardized to 
advantage. For example, sweeping 
compound usually is sold by the 
pound. If it is heavily loaded with 
sand, the cost, but not the efficiency, 
is increased. A standard specifica- 
tion prepared by the institution and 
requiring a definite proportion of the 
several ingredients in the compound 
insures an economical product. This 
is but one example of the many 
savings that are possible in the stand- 
ardization of materials. It should be 
understood that the effective purchase 
of standard materials, wherever it is 
possible to use them economically, 
requires that a thorough analysis be 
made of the materials in question. 
Frequently, it is possible by means of 
such analyses to prepare individual 
specifications that best suit the pecul- 
iar needs of the institution itself. 
By means of these analyses savings 
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often can be made in such items as 
fuel, cleaning agencies, mops, brushes, 
brooms, floor oils, and the like. The 
institutional purchasing department 
should play an important part in 
reducing the costs of physical-plant 
materials. 


EGARDLESS of how economi- 

cally the physical plant is con- 
structed and of how efficiently the 
physical-plant services are produced, 
large sums of money may be wasted 
by the inefficient and uneconomical 
use of the plant and services. The 
first responsibility for the economical 
use of plant services, of course, falls 
upon the members of the academic 
staff who use the services. Experi- 
ence has proved that a substantial 
reduction in the number of kilowatts 
of electricity used follows a request 
addressed to the educational staff to 
turn out lights and shut off power 
when not needed. Savings that nor- 
mally should be realized by thermo- 
statically controlled heat sometimes 
are entirely dissipated by leaving 
radiators turned on and opening 
windows to cool off the rooms. For 
this reason the master-control type 
of heat regulation may be used to 
greater advantage in many cases than 
the individual-room control. 

Electric current, unless it is pro- 
duced by the institution itself, usually 
is paid for at a rate established by 
the peak period of consumption. 
University and college plants have a 
peak load around eleven o’clock in the 
morning and at about three-thirty in 
the afternoon. Experience shows that 


the peak load can be reduced sub- 
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stantially by operating heavy power 
equipment, such as ice machines, 
during the off-peak hours and shutting 
them off when the peak-load period 
approaches. 

It has been found that one or more 
persons functioning as a “conserva- 
tion” committee and operating out 
of the superintendent’s office can 
make substantial savings by carefully 
studying the uses of the physical- 
plant services in co-operation with a 
person or persons designated by the 
academic departments. This com- 
mittee can be of help, for example, in 
designating hours when fans shall be 
shut off, heat turned on and off, water 
fountains shut off. Such a com- 
mittee is of distinctive value in 
correlating the need for service with 
the opportunities for making the 
most effective use of the plant. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that the solution to the problem of 
physical-plant costs does not lie in 
outlining in detail ways and means 
for reducing expenses. The solution 
is found rather in a plant designed, 
constructed, and arranged for effi- 
ciency in operation; an organization 
headed by a technically competent 
superintendent who can obtain the 
co-operation of the plant staff and 
the academic staff; and economy in 
the use of physical-plant services 
through close co-operation between 
the academic staff and the plant staff. 
Finally, it should be remembered 
that both the academic staff and the 
physical-plant staff are producing 
educational service and the efficiency 
and value of one is enhanced by the 
efficiency of the other. [Vol. V, No. 1] 
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Organizing the Non-academic 
Personnel tor Economy 


By W. H. COWLEY 


A Tentative Report of a Study Aimed at Reducing Administrative Costs 


HEN Charles W. Eliot be- 

W came president of Harvard 

in 1869, four educational 
officers undertook administrative du- 
ties at Cambridge: the president, the 
steward, the regent, and the registrar. 
Because of the new spirit which Eliot, 
White, Gilman, and others immedi- 
ately injected into higher education, 
enrollments grew rapidly, and new 
and important administrators began 
to be appointed, among them deans, 
assistants to presidents, business man- 
agers, superintendents of buildings 
and grounds, directors of news serv- 
ices, purchasing agents, and the like. 
With the continued growth of colleges 
and universities more executive posi- 
tions developed every year, and by 
1930 Harvard had in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred administrative 
officers on its staff. At the same time, 
other institutions, large and small, had 
also expanded their extra-instructional 
personnel proportionately. 

These new officers have been ap- 
pointed to relieve professors of the 
numerous non-teaching and non-in- 
vestigational activities which the old- 
time professor carried forward as an 
accepted part of his duties. Before 
the seventies the college teacher had 
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none of the protection from the petty 
duties which he generally enjoys 
today. When Gilman, for example, 
became librarian of Yale University, 
before his acceptance of the pres- 
idencies of the University of Cal- 
ifornia and Johns Hopkins University, 
he was expected not only to sweep 
out the library rooms but also to keep 
the small stove which heated them 
supplied with coal. Moreover, he 
wrote out in his own hand all cata- 
logues and correspondence, and served 
on numerous committees responsible 
for other kinds of labor, both manual 
and clerical. 

The addition of administrative 
staffs, supported by laborers and 
clerks, in time did away with an- 
tiquated routines and gave professors 
opportunity to devote all but a small 
fraction of their attention to teaching 
and research. Janitorial services were 
assigned to full-time janitors under 
the direction of plant managers; the 
once arduous responsibilities of dis- 
ciplining students were given over to 
deans; the clerical duties incidental 
with the purchasing of supplies, the 
admitting of new students, the taking 
of course registrations, and the han- 
dling of correspondence were put in 
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the hands of stenographers, typists, 
clerks, and minor executives. 

When in 1929 and 1930 the colleges 
and universities of the country faced 
the necessity of making budgetary 
retrenchments, administrators natu- 
rally sought to discover how some of 
the large administrative expense that 
had developed over the past fifty 
years might be reduced. It is the 
purpose of this article to report upon 
the activities of several leading uni- 
versities in this direction, more espe- 
cially those of Ohio State University. 


VOLUTION usually proceeds 
helter-skelter. Intelligent plan- 
ning develops after the fact, seldom 
before. It takes a crisis to organize 
the jumbled accretions of fast-moving 
eras. This generalization applies with 
articular force to university admin- 
istration. The hasty studies that 
have been rushed through in the 
recent past have demonstrated a 
number of evils in university manage- 
ment especially in the administration 
of the non-academic personnel: some 
administrative units were patently 
overmanned; others were scandal- 
ously undermanned; administrative 
officers and employees were in many 
cases paid glaringly unequal salaries 
for similar work; administrative offices 
were annually costing more per stu- 
dent enrolled; diverse and incom- 
patible methods of organization were 
growing up in the various colleges; 
and finally, the morale of the non- 
teaching staff left much for which 
to hope. 
Consider the matter of the alloca- 
tion of clerical and technical workers 
to the various academic departments. 
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At Ohio State University in the 
fall of 1932, we faced the possi- 
bility of an unprecedented decrease 
in our budget, and we sought to 
discover the distribution of clerical 
expense by teaching departments. 
We made the assumption that similar 
departments should have more or 
less similar expenses. We reasoned 
that the social-science departments 
should, for example, be each spending 
just about the same amounts for 
their necessary supporting clerical 
staffs. We argued similarly about 
the natural sciences, the biological 
sciences, the teacher-training units, 
the agricultural departments, the 
humanities, the engineering groups, 
and all other groups of subjects. 

No data, however, were available 
to determine whether in practice these 
generalizations held true, and upon 
collecting the facts we soon dis- 
covered that our graphs shot up and 
down upon the page in all directions. 
We discovered in the social sciences, 
for example, that one department had 
clerical support to the extent of 
$.21 per student registration in their 
courses of the preceding year, and 
that another social-science depart- 
ment had a cost per student registered 
as high as $21.26. The same situa- 
tion existed in the natural sciences 
with a range from $.11 to $5.71, in 
the departments of agriculture with 
a range of $3.01 to $54.92, in the 
humanities with a range from $.11 to 
$2.03, and in the engineering depart- 
ments with a range from $.02 to $92.71. 
We similarly discovered that by 
dividing the number of faculty mem- 
bers in a department into the total 
clerical costs in the social sciences the 
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costs ranged from $32.91 to $1,051.54; 
in the natural sciences from $14.12 to 
$468.13; and in the engineering de- 
partments from $6.00 to $993.50. 

Many factors, of course, enter into 
these divergent costs. Some instruc- 
tional departments are doing more 
research than others and need larger 
support. Other departments are car- 
rying on ramified public-service activi- 
ties for which they require large 
staffs; still others perform services to 
the University incident with its phys- 
ical operation. When all of these 
elements have been taken into con- 
sideration, however, the fact still 
remains that some departments are 
unfairly oversupplied with clerical 
assistance and others are unfortu- 
nately undersupplied. Obviously, ef- 
fective administration should develop 
and establish equitable standards for 
the allocation of clerks and tech- 
nicians to its teaching and investiga- 
tional units. 


ET us consider, also, the question 
of remuneration to clerks and 
minor executives. It requires but 
a cursory review of the salaries 
paid non-academic employees to ob- 
serve numerous inequalities in the 
compensation paid for comparable 
work. Several examples from the 
group of employees, designated as 
stenographic, serve to illustrate a 
situation which exists in all other 
groups. On August I, 1932, Depart- 
ment X of Ohio State University 
hired a stenographer to do ordinary 
stenographic work at a salary of 
$960 a year. On September 15, 
Department L hired a stenographer 
to do work no more difficult and 
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involving no greater responsibility 
than the position in Department X, 
yet she was paid a salary of $1,140 
a year. On May 16, Department R 
hired a stenographer comparable to 
those in Departments X and L and 
her salary was listed as $1,080 a 
year, while on July 12, Department Z 
hired a stenographer for similar work 
at $1,800 a year. 

These four examples are taken from 
a group of new people added to the 
staff of the University within the 
recent past. When one checks over 
the list of employees on the Uni- 
versity pay roll for a year or more, 
other inequalities project themselves. 
For example, almost two years ago 
Department Q hired an employee to 
do ordinary stenographic work. She 
started at $960, and up until the 
time of recent reductions was still 
being paid that salary. A year and 
a half ago Department §S filled a 
position similar to the one in Depart- 
ment Q. This employee began at 
$1,140 a year and has since been 
increased to $1,200 a year. About 
the same time Department G hired 
a stenographer at $960 a year. Soon 
thereafter she was increased to $1,020 
a year. 

These examples illustrate two facts 
about employee compensation: First, 
positions requiring equal training and 
involving equal responsibility are pay- 
ing unequal initial salaries. These 
inequalities exist largely because de- 
partment heads do not see their own 
work in relation to other similar 
work. Thus, one department head 
asks for and gets an $1,140 stenog- 
rapher for work no more difficult 
than the work for which another 
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department asks for and gets a 
$960 stenographer. Obviously, this 
makes for a network of compensa- 
tion inequalities throughout the non- 
academic staff of the University. 
Second, some employees have been 
given raises in salary while others 
have not, even though the work 
they do continues to be comparable. 
Unfair salary adjustments have thus 
arisen because some department heads 
have asked for increases for their 
people while others have not, or 
because some department heads have 
been more convincing than others in 
presenting reasons for promotions. 


HEN one appraises the admin- 

istrative departments where 
most of the clerical staffs are con- 
centrated, another unfortunate situa- 
tion comes to light. One of the 
major arguments in favor of the 
establishment of centralized admin- 
istrative offices has always been that 
concentrated administration will de- 
crease costs and, furthermore, that 
as an institution grows the cost of 
running administrative departments 
should decrease. 

We discovered upon analysis, how- 
ever, that all our centralized adminis- 
trative units were costing more per 
student registered in the University 
in 1932-33 than in 1920-21. In one 
of our important administrative units, 
for example, the cost per student 
registered jumped from $1.56 in 1920- 
21 when we had 8,313 students to 
$3.38 in 1932-33 when we had 14,033 
students. This is an increase of more 
than 100 per cent. Some depart- 


ments had an increase as high as 500 
per cent, 


and all others with one 
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exception were considerably more 
expensive to run per student reg- 
istered in the latter year than in the 
former. During this time, of course, 
added functions were taken on by 
administrative units, but the dis. 
closure of this startling increase in 
administrative cost presented the 
occasion for assessing the new func- 
tions and determining whether or not 
the University might dispense with 
some of them without damaging the 
work. Moreover, the available new 
costs data suggested that atten- 
tion should immediately be directed 
to the improvement of operational 
methods. 

These comparative cost facts which 
we have developed at Ohio State 
University seem surprising, but it is 
fair to assume that the situation 
which exists at one university is 
likely to exist at most, if not all, 
institutions. Up until the last two 
or three years, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, no university administrator has 
promoted adequate cost analyses of 
expenditures nor given the existing 
data the attention that they deserve. 
Money has been more or less abun- 
dant, and with other pressing claims 
upon his time the average university 
president has made appropriations 
to his departments as seemed wise 
upon the occasion of requisitions. 
Only when money became tight did 
the necessity for cost studies become 
urgent. In this crisis several uni- 
versities began immediately to inves- 
tigate the avenues down which their 
extra-instructional funds were being 
directed. The studies of Harvard 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Michigan have 
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within the past year come to the 
attention of the writer, and although 
their techniques differ, their objec- 
tives have been much the same. 


N A brief article of this sort, it is 

not possible to discuss all of the 
problems unearthed nor all of the 
techniques evolved. That would re- 
quire a lengthy monograph which 
perhaps some ambitious administrator 
or investigator will present to his 
colleagues in the not too distant 
future. The writer should like, there- 
fore, to describe the method which 
has been evolved and is now being 
considered at Ohio State University 
for the classification of employees to 
eliminate the inequalities of com- 
pensation and unfairness of alloca- 
tion, a few examples of which have 
already been given. If the reductions 
in salary made necessary by the 
decreased budget and the dismissals 
similarly made inevitable are to be 
equitably determined upon, obviously 
some classification system becomes 
imperative. Without a more or less 
scientifically arrived at method of 
grouping employees, readjustments 
are likely to be made by rule of 
thumb with all the attendant unfair- 
nesses of such a modus operandi. In 
developing a program of classification 
the writer drew largely upon the ex- 
perience of the University of Chicago, 
which had a year or two previously 
developed a technique under the 
direction of Mr. Forrest A. Kings- 
bury, and of the University of Mich- 
igan, which had developed a somewhat 
different plan under the direction of 
Vice-President Clarence S. Yoakum. 

There were 842 non-academic em- 
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ployees on the pay roll of Ohio State 
University on January 1, 1933. From 
the job descriptions that all of these 
employees made of their work, it soon 
developed that eight different group- 
ings of non-instructional employees 
might be made: clerical workers, un- 
skilled men, skilled men, unskilled 
women, skilled women, technical men, 
technical women, and library workers. 
Definitions were established by means 
of which each employee could be 
assigned to one of these classes. 
Occasionally, the work of an em- 
ployee fell into more than one class, 
but such employees were few and 
were of necessity arbitrarily assigned 
to the group in which their work 
predominated. 

With the eight types of employees 
segregated, the further analysis of 
the groups could proceed. The work 
of some employees is more difficult 
than others, involves more respon- 
sibility, brings them into more sig- 
nificant contact with the public. 
Obviously, each group should be 
broken down into subgroups or classes. 
To accomplish this each position 
needed to be studied carefully and 
allocated to a class made up of 
other comparable positions. With 
this achieved, salary ranges and 
adjustments could be determined. 

Three criteria were used in de- 
termining the subclasses to which a 
position was assigned: the types of 
duties performed, the supervisory 
responsibilities involved, and the pub- 
lic contacts necessary. Definitions 
for each of these criteria were estab- 
lished, and with the help of depart- 
ment heads and supervisors each 
position found its way into a pigeon- 
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hole together with similar positions. 
It should be particularly observed 
that we graded positions and not 
employees. We sought a classifica- 
tion of work rather than of people. 

When we had finished the appraisal 
of each non-academic position in the 
University, we discovered that the 
301 clerical workers were divided into 
eight groups, the 184 unskilled men 
into three groups, the 145 skilled men 
into four groups, the 63 unskilled 
women into one group, the 1g skilled 
women into three groups, the 42 
technical men into three groups, the 
42 technical women into four groups, 
and the 46 library workers into eight 
groups. 

We then set up salary schedules 
for each of these subgroups. These 
were established by analyses of exist- 
ing wage and salary standards in 
vogue throughout Columbus by other 
employers. Ideally, cost of living 
indexes should have been evolved, 
but that would take more time than 
we had at our disposal and would 
have required the co-operation of 
other large employers. Salary sched- 
ules are at best difficult to determine 
equitably, and under existing con- 
ditions we could do nothing more than 
set up salary ranges that seemed in 
our best judgment to be fair. 

After we had set up these arbitrary 
salary groups we compared the sal- 
aries being paid with the salaries we 
had set up as desirable. For ex- 
ample, we found that 41 of the 301 
clerical workers were being paid less 
than the minimum compensation for 
their groups, that 47 were being paid 
more than the maximum, and the 
remaining 213 were within the sched- 
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ule. The same situation existed in 
the other seven classifications of 
workers. These data, obviously, gave 
us important steers in making the 
salary readjustments necessitated by 
the decreased budget. They also 
gave us material with which to estab. 
lish a permanent personnel program 
by means of which in future years we 
may determine upon beginning sal. 
aries and increases in remuneration. 

Unfortunately, only part of the 
study here described had been finished 
by the time salary adjustments were 
necessary on July first, and the read- 
justments then inevitable at Ohio 
State University were not made in 
all directions as the completed data 
would suggest. The principle of cost 
studies and classification of work by 
well-defined criteria has, however, 
been established, and within the next 
few months a carefully worked out 
personnel program for non-academic 
employees will more than likely be 
initiated. Meanwhile, the University 
of Chicago and the University of 
Michigan have been operating upon 
such a scheme for the past two 
or three years. 


HE problem of establishing an 

effective personnel program is, 
of course, by no means simply re- 
solved. Many factors must be taken 
into consideration, among them the 
following. 

Employee selection.—Industrial and 
commercial organizations have long 
since discovered that the hiring of the 
right person for a position requires 
considerably more thought and atten- 
tion than the average educational 
institution has yet employed. Large 
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ORGANIZING FOR ECONOMY 


business corporations have been con- 
yinced that the centralization of 
employment in the hands of carefully 
trained and experienced employment 
managers not only saves money but 
also appreciably increases efficiency. 
That has similarly been the experi- 
ence of Chicago and Michigan that 
now hire all their clerical workers 
through central offices. 

Job analysis—Employment man- 
agers must be supported by careful 
descriptions of every position—the 
work undertaken, the responsibilities 
involved, the qualifications required. 
Without these facts centralized 
employment cannot successfully be 
operated. 

Job specifications——In addition to 
knowing what each position involves, 
studies must be made of how work 
assignments may be most efficiently 
accomplished. This requires the set- 
ting up of standard practices and the 
formal description of all duties in 
frequently revised manuals. 

Job classifications.—Similar posi- 
tions should be similarly classified for 
compensation. The burden of this 
article has had to do with the tech- 
niques of classification under dis- 
cussion at Ohio State University. 

Comparative cost studies —Academic 
departments doing work of much the 
same nature should be supported with 
more or less equal funds for non- 
teaching operations. We have dis- 
covered at the Ohio State University 
that some departments are woe- 
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fully undersupported in relationship 
to other comparable departments. 
These inequalities can only be fer- 
reted out and eradicated by regularly 
undertaken cost studies. Likewise, 
cost studies should be made of the 
strictly administrative departments 
lest costs mount beyond reasonable 
limits. 

Centralized responsibility—Every 
department head is naturally giving 
all of his thought and attention to 
his own duties. He cannot see the 
whole administrative picture. Be- 
cause of his limited view he sometimes 
gets out of line in his expenditures 
and general operations. The evils 
of excessive individualization can be 
avoided only by centralized responsi- 
bility for the underlying functional 
principles of administration. Such 
responsibility must, moreover, be 
built upon the facts developed by 
continuous studies rather than upon 
arbitrary authority. 

Nietzsche once observed that men 
have bad ears for new music. The 
program just discussed, which may 
seem to many professors and admin- 
istrators to sound too much like the 
rattle and roar of industry, will, how- 
ever, be universally accepted and 
approved the day after tomorrow. 
More than that, no one will be even 
the least bit willing to give up the 
qualities of the then-existing sym- 
phonic administration for the simple 
but ineffective managerial ballads 
and glees generally in vogue today. 

[Vol. V, No. 1] 
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College Registration 
in 1933 


Attendance of regular students in 
colleges and universities has only de- 
creased § per cent over what it was 
last year according to Mr. Raymond 
Walters in his annual article sum- 
marizing “Statistics of Registration 
in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1933” which appeared in School 
and Society for December 16. The 
percentage decrease is greater (9 per 
cent) when the numbers of special 
students and summer-school students 
are included due to the 23—-per cent 
drop in summer-school enrollments in 
1933. Asummary of the enrollments 
of full-time students in various types 
of higher institutions is included here 
using his classification and indicating 
the percentage decreases over the 
figures for 1932: 


Number Enrollment Percentage 





Decrease 
Universities, public............ 53 185,524 3.7 
Universities, private........... 49 158,916 3.6 
Colleges of arts and science..... 322 153,001 &.3 
Technical institutions.......... 43 51,589 6.4 
Teachers’ colleges.............. 37 30,965 13.8 
Ce i le 579,995 5 


The enrollments in liberal-arts col- 
leges remain practically the same. 
There is a definite trend away from 
teacher-training courses, from grad- 
uate study, from courses in archi- 
tecture, engineering, journalism, art, 
and music. In schools of law, med- 
icine, and divinity there are slight 
increases, while schools of business 
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administration, forestry, agriculture, 
and dentistry report enrollment de- 
creases of about 4 per cent. 


Research Studies 


The Federal Office of Education 
reports that in the year 1931-32 in 
the neighborhood of three thousand 
studies in education were carried 
forward in 124 colleges and uni- 
versities. These are included in the 
Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education, 1931-1932 which has just 
been published by the Federal Office. 
About two thousand of these are 
Masters’ theses, 357 Doctors’ dis- 
sertations, and the remainder are 
studies made by faculty members. 


Reading 


No single cause accounts for all the 
failures of college students, but the 
paramount tendency is to attribute 
them to lack of ability as measured 
by intelligence tests at college en- 
trance. Alvin C. Eurich says that 
these scores alone are not a satis- 
factory basis for predicting success, 
because among students of corre- 
sponding ability some fail while others 
succeed. 


graphic Eye-Movement Records of | 


Successful and Unsuccessful College 


Students” published in the Journal of | 
Applied Psychology, for October, 1933; | 


he states that the student’s reading 
ability, apart from his general intelli- 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


gence, is an important contributing 
factor to his success in college. 

Mr. Eurich studied the eye-move- 
ments of 49 probation students, each 
of whom was matched with a non- 
probation student on the basis of 
sex, major subject, and score on an 
intelligence test. He compared the 
photographic records of the eye- 
movements of these students and 
found that the successful students 
understood what they read better 
than the unsuccessful ones, and that, 
although there was no significant 
difference in the rates of reading, the 
nonprobation group read with fewer 
regressional fixations and with less 
duration for such fixations. 


Enrollment in German 


Representatives of German de- 
partments of some 600 universities 
throughout the United States were 
asked to give figures on enrollments 
in German courses during the most 
representative semester of the aca- 
demic years 1931-32 and 1932-33. 
The survey was undertaken by the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation in 
an attempt to point out to the 
American undergraduate both here 
and abroad the importance of the 
study of the German language and 
literature in a well-rounded college 
course. The survey is reported in 
the German Quarterly for November, 
1933, by Harry W. Pfund. 

The results of the survey showed 
that interest in German has been 
increasing slowly but steadily since 
the war. Of the 600 colleges and 
universities circularized, 329 replied 
and showed a total enrollment in 
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German courses of 53,953 students 
during 1932-33. An interesting table 
shows a list of institutions where the 
percentage enrollment of the student 
body in German courses is 30 per 
cent or higher. In some cases the 
percentages run as high as 55 and 60. 

The figures from most colleges 
indicate an increased enrollment in 
elementary and first-year German 
courses, but Mr. Pfund says that an 
increase in number in these courses 
is not satisfactory unless there is a 
corresponding increase in the ad- 
vanced courses also. 


Pre-College Teaching 
Experience 


It is the opinion of certain groups 
concerned with the professional train- 
ing of teachers in England “that no 
theoretical training is likely to be 
realized and properly assimilated by 
those who receive it unless they have 
had experience of practical work and 
its difficulties beforehand.” Mr. Pin- 
sent, of the Department of Education, 
University College, Aberystwyth, has 
appraised this opinion through a 
study of the records of 761 university 
students, of whom 451 had had no 
teaching experience previous to their 
professional courses. The pre-college 
teaching experience of 399 male stu- 
dents seemed significantly connected 
with the marks achieved in teaching 
during the year of professional study, 
but there seemed to be no significant 
connection shown in the marks of 
the women students. Age seemed to 
leave teaching achievement unaf- 
fected. In the case of the men 
students there was no significant con- 
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nection between academic record or 
abilities measured by intelligence tests 
and the teaching grade. Thus, the 
positive effects of pre-college ex- 
perience could not be ascribed to 
these factors. Mr. Pinsent found 
that pre-college experience of more 
than eighteen months was correlated 
with lower academic record among 
the men, and that the period of 
experience of whatever length had a 
harmful effect upon the academic 
records of the women. 

“In general, pre-college experience 
has produced little effect upon success 
in professional theory examinations. 
Teaching grade achieved, academic 
ability, and in the case of the women 
students intelligence as measured by 
the tests, are more closely related to 
success in theory than previous ex- 
perience.” Mr. Pinsent concludes 
that “the claim that practical experi- 
ence before entering college is neces- 
sary for understanding educational 
theory does not seem strong, in fact, 
in the case of experience as it is 
organized at the present time.” 

This investigation was reported in 
an article, “Pre-College Teaching 
Experience and Other Factors in the 
Teaching Success of University Stu- 
dents,” which appeared in June and 
was continued in the November issue 
of the British Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 


Resignations, Promotions, and 
Expansions 
Resignations which exceed promo- 
tions and expansions which exceed 
the demand sound a note of warning 
to him who would accept psychology 
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for his vocation. These facts come 
from the investigation of the person- 
nel of psychologists from 1925 to 1933 
reported by Harry Dexter Kitson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in his article “A Further Study 
of the Turnover of Psychologists,” 
which appeared in the October issue 
of the Journal of Applied Psychology. 

By means of a comparative chart 
Mr. Kitson shows that there are 
always more resignations than pro. 
motions in this field, and the promo- 
tions, which have always been small, 
at the present time have dropped 
from 7 per cent in 1920 to 2.8 per 
cent in 1933. Both are subject to 
changes due to such unsettled con. 
ditions as war, unusual prosperity, 
or continued economic depression. 


The data for the contents of his | 
tables were taken from the year- | 


books of the American Psychological 
Association. There are several diff- 
culties in tabulating accurately these 
statistics because of various factors 
such as a large influx of associates 
into the Association, the temporary 
positions of those working under 
fellowships of the National Research 
Council, and many persons holding 
several positions (82 held 2 or more 
positions; 1 person held 6). 

The rapidity of expansion in the 
field of psychology was remarkable. 
In the period of 1920 to 1930 the 
membership increased 300 per cent. 
He assumes the number of psychol- 
ogists will continue to grow in the 
future as in the past although at the 
present time many psychologists are 
unemployed or working in other fields 
for which they are not prepared. 
What part women’s entering the field 
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of psychology will play is unde- 
termined. Their number, however, 
is constantly increasing so that now 
32 per cent of the members of the 
Association are women. 


Student Potentiality 


Undergraduate courses at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon are geared more 
effectively for the student of low 
ability than for the student of high 
ability is the disconcerting conclusion 
presented by Mr. R. W. Leighton, 
executive secretary of research for 
that university. This conclusion is 
the result of a comparison of a com- 
puted potential grade-point ratio and 
the actual grade-point ratio of each 
student concerned in the study. The 
potential grade-point ratio is reck- 
oned from the student’s score on the 
American Council of Education Psy- 
chological Examination. 

From the records of 3,486 students 
tabulated for different quarters, for 
several subjects, and for the four 
college classes the quartiles are com- 
puted and compared. In every case 
he finds that the differe: ce between 
the potential and the actual grade- 
point ratios favors the actual at the 
fourth quartile and is a minus quan- 
tity at the first quartile, because the 
potential grade-point ratio of the 
group at the first quartile is higher 
than the actual grade-point ratio. 
Indeed, Mr. Leighton carries his 
statistical study far enough to say: 


The undergraduate work of the Uni- 
versity is geared to a potentiality level 
approximately 1.26 SD below the average 
potentiality of the students making up 
the undergraduate body. It can be said 
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definitely that it is geared to a potentiality 
level of at least 1.26 SD below that mean. 


To determine the achievement 
measured by the marks received by 
the students Mr. Leighton analyzed 
the examination questions given in the 
departments of history, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and philosophy 
during twelve quarters (5,999 ques- 
tions). He found that the chief 
mental activities which the typical 
student needed to exercise were the 
recalling of factual material or the 
manipulating of that material in a 
fashion which did not require complex 
mental activity. 

He states his arraignment thus: 


. the evidence leaves little doubt 
that under existing conditions the edu- 
cative process in the setting from which 
the evidence is drawn is geared to the 
low ability student and that it is chiefiy 
concerned with imparting information as 
a method of instruction and amassing 
information as a method of learning. 

. the functioning of this process is 
extremely inefficient at the high ability 
levels. 


The report of this study is en- 
titled Studies to Determine the Relative 
Achievement of Students at Different 
Potentiality Levels, and is the first of 
the series “Studies in College Teach- 
ing” to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. This series of 
studies is sponsored by the Com- 
mittee on the Investigation of College 
Teaching which was organized in 1926 
and has undertaken “studies designed 
to throw some light on the problems 
of a state university.” The reports 
of several of these studies are now 
in press. 
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Fraternity Records 


Any difference which exists between 
the academic records of fraternity 
men and non-fraternity men is in 
favor of the non-fraternity members, 
although this difference is not sta- 
tistically reliable according to Andrew 
H. MacPhail in “A Comparative 
Study of the Academic Work Done by 
Fraternity and Non-Fraternity Stu- 
dents at Brown University” which 
appeared in School and Society for 
December 30. 

Mr. MacPhail based this conclusion 
on a study of the four-year records of 
100 fraternity men matched with 100 
non-fraternity men of equal scholastic 
ability. These pairs were taken from 
students enrolled at Brown Uni- 
versity from 1927-30, and from mem- 
bers of all fraternities which included 
both those of lowest and highest 
academic standing. He found that 
the mean academic averages of the 
fraternity group were lower than 
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those for the non-fraternity group, 
but the differences were not suff- 
ciently great. 

In considering the groups in fourths, 
Mr. MacPhail found that in the 
lowest fourth, both groups did about 
equally well during the freshman 
year, but thereafter the fraternity 
group declined in performance, while 
the non-fraternity group improved 
markedly. In the highest fourths, 
both groups started well in the fresh- 
man year, but the fraternity group 
started at a lower level and improved, 
while the non-fraternity group started 
at a higher level and maintained it. 
However, for the continued four- 
year period, the two groups did not 
differ noticeably. Between the lowest 
and highest fourths, fraternity men 
received more average grades below 
C than the corresponding non-fra- 
ternity fourth, and the highest non- 
fraternity fourth received no grades 
below C. 
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Yate UNIVERSITY announces the 
establishment of a new bureau for 
the study and analysis of highway 
traffic and transportation. It will be 
under the direction of Professor Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, former Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles for Connecticut. 


Wazrer A. Jessup has resigned 
from the presidency of the University 
of Iowa, which position he has held 
since 1916, to accept the presidency 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching to succeed 
the late Henry Suzzallo. Mr. Jessup 
will take up his new duties on May 


1, 1934- 


A Girt of real estate, valued at 
$75,000, was left to Ohio Wesleyan 
University by the late Oscar Lear, of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Cramunc that American teachers 
had insulted Turkish Nationalist feel- 
ings, students at the American Col- 
lege at Smyrna during the middle of 
November refused to attend classes, 
after having left the College in a body 
singing the Turkish national anthem. 
It is reported that the Turkish min- 
istry of instruction is making an 
inquiry into the demonstration. 


Groups of students at Wellesley, 
Smith, Mount Holyoke, and Amherst 
held anti-war demonstrations on Ar- 
mistice Day. Membersof the Harvard 
Liberal Club also planned a dem- 
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SEERA, 


onstration, but they called off their 
arrangements at the suggestion of 
President Conant barring them from 
conducting a demonstration in the 
Harvard yard while 1,200 West Point 
cadets were in town for the Harvard- 
Army football game. The demon- 
strations at the other institutions, 
however, were important enough to 
arouse the ire of American Legion 
officials who protested against such 
placards as “‘N.R.A. Means National- 
ism and War.” At Wellesley 75 girls 
carrying anti-war placards swung in 
behind the Armistice Day parade and 
later took up a position directly 
opposite the veterans as they con- 
ducted exercises on the town green. 


A croup of students at Smith Col- 
lege has organized a school for workers 
in Northampton and vicinity. The 
first session was held on November 14, 
and weekly meetings for the rest of 
the year have been arranged. The 
programs will consist of lectures and 
discussions on current economic and 
labor problems delivered by members 
of the Smith College and Amherst 
College faculties. The leadership for 
the establishment of this school comes 
from Smith students who have been 
associated with the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers in 
Industry. 


Ow tHe occasion of the last football 
game in the month of November, 
Governor William H. Murray, of 
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Oklahoma, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, stationed militia at 
the University of Oklahoma campus 
to check upon the gate receipts of the 
game between the University and the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College. The 55 guardsmen 
assigned to ticket booths and gates 
of the stadium were sent, it is as- 
sumed, because of reports that the 
financial arrangements of the athletic 
department were being falsified. 


By means of a $160,000 loan from 
the Federal Government, a new dor- 
mitory is being built at Massachusetts 
State College. The building will 
house 150 men students, and will be 
a four-story brick structure of early 
Georgian Colonial architecture. 


Ow Novemser 16 the faculty of the 
Liberal-Arts College of Miami Univer- 
sity unanimously passed a resolution 
revising its foreign-language require- 
ments. Beginning next year a stu- 
dent may fulfill this requirement by 
passing a reading test in a foreign 
language. Heretofore, two years ‘of 
a language have been required irre- 
spective of what the student had 
taken in high school. 


‘Tae Yale financial report for the 
year 1932-33 lists gifts of about 
$500,000 for endowment and almost 
$1,000,000 for income. Approximately 
$335,000 came from the Yale Alumni 
University Fund, of which in the 
neighborhood of $12,000 was added 
to the principal of the Alumni Fund, 
$45,000 was transferred to the income 
of the Yale Endowment Fund, and the 
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entire balance was given as unre- 
stricted gifts. The operating charges 
of the University were reduced to 
$6,800,000 compared with $7,720,000 
for the year 1930-31. The income 
received by the University on its 
total investments averaged approxi- 
mately 4 per cent on the book value, 
or original cost of the securities, as 
compared with about 4% per cent for 
the year preceding. 


Iw a radio address on November 6, 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the 
Interior, reported the following inter- 
esting statistics on Negro higher 
education: 

In 1870 eighty-one percent of the 
Negroes of this country were illiterate. 
In 1930 this percentage was reduced to 
sixteen. When it is stated that in 1870 
eleven percent of our white citizens were 
illiterate, the significance of the educa- 
tional advance on the part of the Negro 
can be appreciated. In 1930 there were 
over 25,000 Negro clergymen, more than 
54,000 Negro teachers, 10,500 Negro 
musicians, 5,700 trained nurses, 3,800 
physicians and surgeons, and 2,146 col- 
lege presidents and professors. 


Farry in December the Carnegie 
Corporation issued its annual report 
for the year ending September 30, 
1933- During the year 1932-33 the 
Corporation made grants of approxi- 
mately $4,855,000 to the following 
activities: $1,186,300 to library pro- 
jects; $227,500 for adult education; 
$722,550 to the fine arts; $992,187.50 
for general research studies and for 
publications. 

Concerning adult education, Pres- 
ident Keppel wrote as follows: 
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THE REPORTER 


In the judgment of those best qualified 
to express an opinion, the adult education 
movement of the future must concern 
itself more and more with the problem of 
providing opportunity, not for individuals 
here and there, but for large groups of 
citizens to achieve that all-round organ- 
ization of their own lives which must 
underlie any substantial progress toward 
aplanned society. For this reason it is of 
particular interest to note a new develop- 
ment in the program which for the past 
seven years has been supported by the 
Corporation and carried forward through 
the American Association for Adult 
Education. This is a concentration upon 
the public school system, which reaches 
the entire community, as contrasted with 
voluntary organizations, perhaps admi- 
rable in themselves, but necessarily far 
narrower in their influence. 


The following criteria were listed as 
determining the selection of enter- 
prises to support: 


The idea, its intrinsic importance, its 
timeliness, its place in the broad ob- 
jectives of the foundation; 

The individual or group to carry out 
the work, and the facilities, institutional 
and other, at command; 

The opportunities for oversight and 
review, and the chances that lessons 
useful elsewhere may be drawn from the 
experience; 

The quality and weight of recommen- 
dation; 

The evidence that the financial support 
of the foundation in question is really 
necessary. 


Av tHe thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, held at Princeton University 
on October 26-28, Adam Leroy Jones, 
chairman, reported for the Committee 
on the Classification of Universities 
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and Colleges on the Revision of 
Standards. The Committee recom- 
mended a series of definitions and 
criteria for accrediting colleges, and 
has asked for the following informa- 
tion from institutions applying for 
accreditation: 


1. The number (not the names) of stu- 
dents in each of the last six graduating 
classes. 

2.A memorandum giving a summary of 
the major work and the quality of work 
completed while an undergraduate by 
each of the students in each of such 
classes who have entered upon grad- 
uate or professional studies in specified 
institutions, particularly those institu- 
tions which are members of the 
Association of American Universities. 

3- A catalogue and a financial report of 
the institution for the current year. 

4.A statement of the training and expe- 
rience of the faculty if this is not 
included in the catalogue, with addi- 
tional evidence, if any, of their scholarly 
interests and achievements. 

s.A tabulation showing the hours of 
instruction and size of classes of each 
full-time teacher. 

6.Such additional information as the 
authorities of the institution may think 


helpful. 


The Committee also recommended 
the inclusion on the approved list of 
the College of Charleston, Fisk Uni- 
versity, Jamestown College, and the 
University of New Mexico. The 
Association voted favorably upon 
this recommendation. 

Other matters of business before the 
Association included a paper by Mr. 
F. J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, entitled “Many Students”; a 
paper by Mr. C. R. Morey, of Prince- 
ton University, entitled “Graduate 
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Work in the Humanities”; a paper 
by President Morgan, of Antioch 
College, entitled “Expert Academic 
Opinion and the Problems of our 
National Life”; another by Mr. James 
Baxter, of Harvard University; Dean 
Pierson, of the University of North 
Carolina; and Dean Ford, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on “Student 
Selection for Graduate Work in the 
Social Sciences.” A symposium was 
also held on “The Problem of the 
Foreign Student in American Universi- 
ties,” and discussions were held on 
“The Assumption of Graduate Work 
by Undergraduate Institutions,” and 
“The Co-ordination and Standardiza- 
tion of Means Other than Examina- 
tions for Expediting and Measuring a 
Student’s Achievement.” Mr. William 
W. Bishop, librarian of the University 
of Michigan, gave a paper entitled 
“The Present Status of Schools of 
Librarianship.” 


Tue Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounced that $11,577,064 had been 
appropriated for projects in the follow- 
ing fields during the year 1932: 


1. Public-health work projects received 
the sum of $2,539,057.15. Research 
was undertaken for the control of yel- 
low fever, malaria, hookworm, tuber- 
culosis, the common cold, undulant 
fever, yaws, schistosomiasis, and ty- 
phoid fever. Besides assisting foreign 
governments and county and state 
governments of the United States in 
the development of central or local 
health centers, the Foundation pro- 
vided for 225 international fellowships 
in public health. 

2. Of a total appropriation of $3,090,973 
in the field of the medical sciences, 
$1,282,652, the largest grant of the 
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year, was made to McGill University 
for the establishment of a neurological 
institute. Support for other researches 
in neurology included aid to institu- 
tions in Germany, Switzerland, and 
London. In addition, Johns Hopkins 
University, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Columbia University, Washington 
University, Radium Institute at the 
University of Paris, and the National 
Research Council Committee for Re- 
search in Problems of Sex were provided 
with funds for various research projects 
in the medical sciences. 


. In the natural sciences the Foundation 


aided specific research projects and 
supported a system of fellowships and 
travel grants in the fields of paleon- 
tology, meteorology, astronomy, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and biology. 


. Work during 1932 in the social sciences 


fell into two parts: a general program 
designed to promote certain interests 
in the social sciences as a whole, and 
a program of specific concentration in 
the fields of special interest. A more 
effective analysis and better under- 
standing of pressing social problems 
with a view to the improvement of the 
prevailing conditions of human life 
was the principal objective of the 
Foundation in supporting projects in 
the social sciences. 


. Centers of research and training in the 


humanities included the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago; the 
School of Oriental Studies, London 
Institution, University of London; and 
Yale University. General research and 
advanced training of personnel in the 
promotion of projects having inter- 
national significance were the channels 
into which the Foundation directed its 
program. Small grants were given to 


the Institute of Archaeological Re- | 


search at the University of Michigan, 
the Prussian State Library, and five 
learned societies of Germany and 
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Austria. Forty fellowships were made 
possible in the humanities by funds 
contributed to the American Council 
of Learned Societies, as were also 
fellowships in archeology by a grant 
to the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 


In an attempt to make the best 
possible use of the money available 
for new books, the libraries in the 
different schools of the University 
of Denver and the Denver Public 
Library, with its branches, are work- 
ing out a unified policy whereby 
the libraries of the community may 
through the co-operation and co- 
ordination of resources give the great- 
est library service to the community. 
Such co-operation is possible because 
of the fact that Malcolm G. Wyer 
is librarian of the Denver Public 
Library, and dean of the School 
of Librarianship and director of the 
libraries of the University of Denver. 
His plan is to have each library con- 
centrate on the field of knowledge 
with which it is most directly con- 
cerned. For instance, the Denver 
Art Museum and the Denver Public 
Library will unite in building up a 
strong art library; the School of 
Commerce and the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of the University will 
gather together the material dealing 
with the social and economic prob- 
lems of Denver and Colorado; and 
the College of Liberal Arts, since it 
is the home of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences, 
will specialize in the social sciences 
and international relations. These 
specialized libraries are to be open to 
anyone interested in them, whether 
or not he is enrolled in that par- 
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ticular school. If a request is made, 
other libraries are to be given a loan 
of either single books or collections. 
Through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, Dean Wyer is attempt- 
ing to develop this co-operation of 
library resources to the extent that it 
will take in the neighboring libraries 
also. He hopes for the following 
results: preparation of union lists 
and bibliographies, and published de- 
scriptions of the special collections in 
each library; a division among the 
libraries of fields of purchase, so that 
the facilities for library research will 
be increased; and an extension of 
the interloan system. These bibli- 
ographies, the knowledge of what 
each library contains, and the con- 
centration of resources upon some 
one branch of knowledge will increase 
both the service rendered by the 
libraries and the value of the money 
available for book purchases. 


Late in November the United States 
Supreme Court dismissed an appeal 
from a case arising at the University 
of Maryland, challenging the right of 
state universities, receiving appropria- 
tions from the Federal Government, 
to suspend students who refuse to 
take military training. This inter- 
pretation seems to leave no question 
that land-grant colleges have a right 
to require students to take military 
training. 


Tue eighteenth annual meeting of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 21-24, 1934, preceding 
the meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
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cation Association. Speakers will in- 
clude Mr. S. D. Shankland, executive 
secretary of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education 
Association; Judge Florence Allen, of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio; and Mr. 
William F. Ogburn, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Chicago. 


Iw THE December issue of the JouRNAL 
it was reported that Wilmington Col- 
lege has suffered an enrollment drop 
of 50 per cent. This was an error, 
and has been called to our attention 
by President Walter L. Collins, who 
has observed that they have a drop of 
§0 students, which is only 12 per cent. 
President Collins also reports that the 
reaction to abandoning football as an 
intercollegiate activity has been most 
satisfactory. The development of the 
intramural program has gone forward 


speedily. 


Mors than 1,000 unemployed men 
and women residing in all parts 
of the state of Wisconsin have been 
given employment under the Civil 
Works program at the University 
of Wisconsin. The work is being 
undertaken as part of the national 
administration C.W.A. project, and 
includes 275 different activities, 250 
of which are in research and investi- 
gation, employing over 850 people. 
Twenty projects are being carried 
forward in adult education, employ- 
ing 159 people. 

An attempt will be made to answer 
the following three questions in an 
effort to solve the state’s adult- 
education problem: first, the actual 
educational needs of the state’s adult 
population; second, how far the 
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shorter hour policies have already 
created a leisure problem; and third, 
what types of adult educational serv- 
ice apply or do not apply to the 
new situation. 

C.W.A. projects are also reported 
under way at Pennsylvania State 
College, where 245 men are working 
on nine undertakings; and at the 
University of Missouri, where approx: 
imately 175 men will be employed for 
two and a half months on an enter- 


prise costing $45,151. 


Iw a statistical survey of registrations 
in American universities and colleges 
for 1933 reported in School and 
Society by President Raymond Wal- 
ters, of the University of Cincinnati, 
the following ten institutions rank 
highest: 


Number of 

Full-Time 

Students 
University of California................... 18,337 
Cobsmmina University... ssc... ccvecccsccins 13,322 
New York University...................-- 12,982 
University of Minnesota................... 11,292 
2 re 9,996 
CO BOONE CIIINET ooo on ot soc'cecinsicdess 95335 
University of Michigan.................... 8,261 
er ee eee 7,911 
College of the City of New York........... 7,772 
University of Wisconsin................... 7,375 


Tae biennial report of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund for the years 1931-33 
has recently appeared noting expendi- 
tures on appropriations for the year 
1931-32 of $1,413,974, and $524,106 
for the year 1932-33. 


Sroupents at the University of Akron 
during the latter part of November 
voted to abolish smoking on the 
campus by a vote of 385 to 363. 
This continues an anti-smoking ban 
which has been in vogue almost con- 
tinuously since 1875. 
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-Editorial:Comments 





E articles devoted to the 
administration of higher edu- 
cation which have been assem- 

bled for this annual special number of 
the JouRNAL are notable because they 
portray the position of the progres- 
sives in administration, and present a 
picture which is reassuring to the 
rank and file of instructors. Com- 
monly in the past and frequently in 
the present, administrators have issued 
decrees about finances and facilities 
upon grounds of their own, without 
major regard for the educational 
needs of the institutions. Thus, fac- 
ulties have been compelled to accept 
conditions imposed upon them. The 
leaders in administration who are 
represented by our authors have with 
clarity caught the vision of service 
and realize that their business is to 
serve the educational and research 
agencies of the institutions under 
their administrative control. A few 
instances may be emphasized. 

In the field of research, some admin- 
istrators of universities who have felt 
the need for balancing budgets in the 
face of depleted resources have placed 
research on the defensive and cut the 
support of investigations beyond the 
level required of instructional depart- 
ments. In Minnesota, however, the 
position has been taken that the best 
defense is a vigorous offense—not less 
research but more research of greater 
service. The president holds that the 
university is a fact-finding organiza- 
tion with a responsibility for con- 
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spicuous service in the solution of the 
pressing problems of the state. The 
more pressing the problems in times of 
depression, the greater should be the 
activity of universities in contributing 
to their solution. It becomes the 
responsibility of administration under 
these conditions to insist upon intelli- 
gently conceived plans of investiga- 
tions and appropriately to finance 
their effective pursuit. 

Faculty members frequently assert 
that money is wasted by the admin- 
istration because non-academic serv- 
ices are overmanned. But here we 
find that progressive administration 
is seriously investigating such prob- 
lems. Significant studies are those 
made at the Ohio State University, 
Chicago, Michigan, and Harvard, 
where it was found that suspected 
irregularities of salary actually did 
exist, but where further investigation 
and exploration resulted in methods 
by which equal service could be 
rewarded upon an equitable basis 
with a consequent saving of such 
amounts as conditions justified. It is 
reassuring to faculty members to 
know that the administrators of insti- 
tutions such as these are committed to 
the impersonal and scientific study of 
their problems rather than to the 
acceptance of conditions as they are. 

Particularly interesting to the reader 
is the evidence that progressive ad- 
ministration has discarded the broadax 
in reducing costs of instruction. The 
objective that quality of instruction 
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should be maintained (and might be 
improved) in periods of retrenchment 
is accepted in principle, and a score of 
methods to achieve that end has 
been utilized in various institutions. 
Attractive among these are those 
which can be used as a substitute for 
reduction of salaries—alternation of 
small classes, elimination of duplica- 
tion, defensible increases in the size of 
classes, and the like. 

It is refreshing to the disturbed 
faculty member to learn that to 
progressive business managers, plant 
operations are “vital services ren- 
dered solely for the benefit of the 
teaching and research activities of the 
institution.” It is reassuring to know 
that this position is taken by some 
business officials because hundreds of 
cases may be cited in which the spirit 
of operative officials is dictatorial 
rather than sympathetic to instruc- 
tional needs. 

Of especial interest is the descrip- 
tion of co-operation between faculty 
and administration in budget-making. 
The case recorded is not unique in 
higher education in America where in 
increasing numbers of cases, although 
to varying degrees in individual cases, 
the faculty is recognized as being 
able to contribute to the solution of 
this common problem. Administra- 
tion is recognizing that the faculty is 
ready to share responsibility in pro- 
posing arrangements, even unpleasant 
to themselves, once the decision is 
placed sincerely upon their shoulders. 
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To use faculty co-operation is not the 
easiest way to build a budget, but 
without question it is the best way. 

The depression will not be without 
its compensations if it induces admin- 
istrators to institute the scientific 
study of the problems of higher educa- 
tion. Administrators and faculties 
have not yet fully recovered from the 
shock of the plunge into the icy 
waters of retrenchment, but evidence 
is accumulating that recovery, speedy 
and vigorous, is on its way, and con- 
structive thinking is beginning to 
appear. The edifice having been de- 
vastated by the flood, attention is 
veering to reconstruction as the waters 
subside. 

The crucial consideration for admin- 
istration to face is this. Responsi- 
bility for careful research and planning 
is centered upon the president as the 
leader of his group. He cannot ex- 
pect the intelligence of his faculty to 
be directed toward improvement un- 
less his colleagues are encouraged and 
stimulated. Faculty members work- 
ing with fossilized presidents feel that 
energy so expended is futile. Others 
working under well-meaning presi- 
dents devoid of decisive leadership 
feel that such time so spent is wasted. 
But strong presidents with positive 
qualities of leadership are using these 
times as the occasion for a com- 
plete co-operative overhauling of the 
educational procedures, plant facili- 
ties, and business management of 
their institutions. W.WC. 
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Statesmanship and Science in 
Education 


ProsLeMs OF EpuCATION IN THE UNITED 
States, by Charles H. Judd. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 


1933- xi+214 pp. $2.50. 


For the citizen who seeks pers 
on his local school problems, for the 
superintendent who needs facts and 
authoritative judgments to use as a 
background for his proposals to the school 
board, for every student of education who 
has lost the larger national view, and 
especially for the statesman who sincerel 
desires to advance American life throu h 
education, this book is essential. In 
other words, it should be read by every- 
body who has any serious constructive 
interest in the problems of our schools. 
It is the most comprehensive, objective, 


ctive 


compact, and well-balanced review of 


the entire educational situation in this 
country that has ever appeared in pub- 
lished form. 

Mr. Judd wrote Chapter vii of Volume 
I of Recent Social Trends in the United 
States, the main report of the Research 
Committee on Social Trends appointed 
by President Hoover in December, 1929. 

he volume here reviewed is supple- 
mentary to that chapter and deals also 
with certain additional topics. It begins 
with an examination of the status of 
children in the United States, bringing 
together a mass of material to show that 
industrial changes, increase in wealth, the 
striking decrease in the relative number 
of children in the population, a strong 
humanitarian sentiment toward children 
and their rights, and a new view of the 
school as an agency of care and develop- 
ment as well as of instruction have 
united to confront us with the task of 
dealing with children in school for longer 
periods than ever before, with more 
varied means and purposes, and in a new 
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spirit. This first chapter of the book is 
as massive, bold, and convincing as any 
in the volume. At its close occur these 
significant statements: “It is safe to 
predict . . . that society, with its elab- 
orate technologies, will never again em- 
ploy children in productive industry and 
agriculture as it did in earlier times. 
It is equally safe to predict that socie 
will not return to its former attitude with 
regard to children or its former methods 
of dealing with their education.” These 
sentences are not, it should be noted, the 
expression of pious hopes. They are 
conclusions drawn from an array of facts 
that make the new status of children in 
our country as impressive as Niagara. 
The volume then goes on to present 
facts and discuss problems in five main 
aspects of education: organization, in- 
struction, management, finance, and the 
extension of schooling into adult life. 
The chapter on organization is pointedly 
entitled “Inco-ordination of Administra- 
tive Units”; and it sweeps into one 
inclusive view the problems involved in 
the relationship of high school to college, 
normal schools to the public-school sys- 
tem, and the junior high school and the 
junior college to all other units. Mr. 
Judd concludes that American educa- 
tional institutions cannot remain isolated 
as they are now. His own judgment is 
in favor of a six-six scheme of general 
education, followed by graduate and pro- 
fessional study, the college disappearing. 
This plan, he says, “follows current 
trends too clear to be ignored.” From 
this particular conclusion the present 
reviewer dissents, admitting, however, 
the strength of Mr. Judd’s argument. 
As to instruction, administration, and 
finance, Mr. Judd presents data and con- 
clusions that are worthy of the most 
careful study. He makes fully evident 
the disastrous consequences of ha 
hazard, unprofessional control of the 
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schools and of our casual methods of 
determining the curriculum. He also 
emphasizes the need of tax reform if our 
American program of free education is 
to be maintained. His final chapter is 
devoted to examples of the scientific 
study of educational problems. The pur- 
pose of the monograph, says the author, 
is to present a plea “that a new and 
vigorous effort be launched to solve the 
educational problems which confront the 
United States through careful scientific 
study.” 

To the educators of the country this 
book will present little that is new. It is 
written, indeed, not for professionals but 
for the public. It will serve many a pro- 
fessional, however, as a source of factual 
material and closely connected exposition. 
The point of view is external—a combina- 
tion of the point of view of the scientist 
and that of the administrator. This 
means realism—a regard for facts and an 
unwillingness to enter into any inquiry 
about ultimate values. Mr. Judd regards 
“success in life” as a sufficient definition 
of what schools are after in educating 
anybody. He does not ask what kind 
of people or what kind of society the 
schools might help to develop. But for 
anyone who wants to see our education 
with the eye of Realpolitik, Mr. Judd’s 
book is the one best source of information 
and enlightenment. 

Henry W. Homes 
Harvard University 


A Study of Human Relationships 


MarriaGE, dy Ernest R. Groves. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 
XViI+552 pp. $2.80. 


As Mr. Groves says, somewhat apolo- 
getically in the Preface, this is probably 
the first textbook on marriage ever 
written. It is an important contribution 
to the new study of human relation- 
ships and personality development. In 
method, it is sociological, combining 
available knowledge from all related 
sciences. A careful study of psychology, 
psychiatry, sexology, economics, and 
anthropology has yielded the most perti- 
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nent knowledge that these fields have to 
offer. Then, Mr. Groves has been able 
to illustrate his points with illuminating 
case studies accumulated during his years 
of consultative work. The whole is 
woven together with a wise and sane 
philosophy. This book should be helpful 
even to persons who have a considerable 
knowledge of adjustments between men 
and women. As a source of information 
for young people, it is the best we have 
to offer at the present time. 

The work encompasses all phases 
of family relationships, although the 
emphasis is upon those leading to suc- 
cessful marriage in present-day society. 
It begins with a sociological and anthro- 
pological discussion of the evolution of 
marriage, treating the eugenic side, also, 
Then it goes into a discussion of the 

sychology of courtship and marriage, 
eeding to such practical problems as 
economic difficulties, legal qualifications 
for marriage, the wedding, and the 
honeymoon. Particularly helpful is the 
discussion of the psychological and social 
backgrounds of marriage. Throughout 
there is a viewpoint of mental hygiene, 
which, after all, is nothing but sanity and 
common sense. 

Other subjects skillfully and helpfully 
treated are birth control, pregnancy and 
childbirth (physical, psychic, and eco- 
nomic aspects), infertility, child training, 
the climacteric, divorce, and problems 
of the unmarried. Throughout, these 
oo of life adjustments are illustrated 

y interesting and convincing case studies. 

These case studies are startling in 
their sincerity and completeness. Many 
of them are subjective, given anony- 
mously with the idea of sharing experi- 
ence. It has been wisely said that one 
could not help others without honestly 
and frankly sharing the experiences of 
his own life. Mr. Groves has managed 
to accumulate during his years of pioneer 


work in personal adjustments a wealth of | 


material that is invaluable. We have 
here the stories of men and women who 
are unmarried, happily married, unha 

pily married (with children or without), 
and divorced. We have the experiences 
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of women in childbirth. We have the 
experiences of —. men and women in 
the period of courtship. To anyone who 
has an approximate standard of normal 
behavior, distinction between sane and 
neurotic reactions to these experiences is 
easily recognized. No study included in 
the book, however, could be classed with 
the distinctly abnormal. 

One of the amazing things about the 
book is that it contains information— 
authenticated information—that even ex- 

rts in the several related fields may not 
aang It unifies knowledge for the ad- 
vancement of relationships between men 
and women in a complex and changing 
civilization. It answers questions that 
most adults have asked throughout their 
lives without receiving satisfactory an- 
swers. Any instructor who uses this 
textbook will find that his own outlook 
on life has been broadened by his pre- 
liminary review. If he can interpret it 
to the young people in his classes so that 
the knowledge becomes an integral part 
of their lives, he will make an individual 
contribution to social progress of great 
significance. 

JupirH CLARK 
Chevy Chase 


University of Chicago Survey 


Universiry Extension Services, dy 
Floyd W. Reeves, C. O. Thompson, 
Arthur J. Klein, and John Dale Russell. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1933. xvit173 pp. (University of 
Chicago Survey, Vol. VIII) $2.00. 


University Extension Services is a sum- 
mary drawn from the materials of a 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy by C. O. Thompson. It is 
the most scientific study of extension 
services that has been undertaken thus 
far and may well serve as a model for 
use by other extension divisions in 
evaluating their own work. 

The survey was originally planned by 
the director, Mr. Reeves, in collaboration 
with Mr. Thompson and Mr. Russell. 
Mr. Thompson gathered, organized, and 
analyzed the data; Mr. Klein contributed 
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comparative data from other institutions. 
Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Klein have 
had experience in extension work. 

The survey is of unusual value to 
college administrators, directors of exten- 
sion departments, and those interested in 
adult education. The following are some 
of its most interesting points: 

First, it is comprehensive. It includes 
all the types of services rendered by the 
Chicago University, but does not of 
course include all types of services ren- 
dered by many state universities. Yet 
it indicates the type of survey that could 
be extended into these other fields. It 
covers, among other things, the methods 
of administering; the cost of maintaining 
the different types of services; the student 
and faculty personnel; the courses given; 
the quality of the work. 

Second, techniques are suggested that 
will insure scientific results. Whenever 
comparisons are used, the factors are 
kept constant. Some especially valuable 
techniques were used to determine: marks 
in extension with marks in residence, 
received by the same students, under the 
same faculty; and the service-load costs 
for extension work as compared with 
residence work. 

Third, it differentiates between the 
work of private and state institutions. 
It suggests that the University of Chicago 
should pioneer in research in the field of 
extension work instead of competing with 
other institutions. It recommends that 
it take over some of the problems that 
need solution, such as “the suitability of 
the correspondence plan of instruction 
for use at the graduate level; the con- 
tinuing of the education of the alumni; 
and the keeping of the professional man 
abreast of the rapid progress in his 
field.” It also recommends that there 
be no distinction between classes at 
University College and the quadrangle; 
that proper library facilities be provided 
for both; and that class work as well as 
correspondence and all the other services 
be tied up with the comprehensive experi- 
ment of the new plan at Chicago. 

Fourth, the public lecture service and 
the American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
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ature are justified because of their unique 
services to Chicago and also to countries 
all over the world, and should continue 
as in the past. However, they should 
undertake research in the field of investi- 
gating teaching methods applicable to 
adults not in residence. 

Fifth, the pioneer work the University 
of Chicago is doing in a relatively new 
field, the radio and the talking picture, 
is commented on and the suggestion 
made that this service be extended and 
that research be instituted to determine 
how such a service can be made available 
to the home and to affiliated institutions 
as a method of teaching. The affiliated 
institutions at present are using the 
syllabi, comprehensive examinations, and 
other material of the new plan. By 
adding the radio and talking picture, the 
course of study in these institutions would 
be greatly enriched. 

Sixth, the creation of a new position is 
advised, that of assistant to the presi- 
dent, this person to have charge of co- 
ordinating off-campus services with the 
residence work and directing the sug- 
gested research in carrying out the 
new plan. 

The tables and their interpretation 
should also be of interest to people 
engaged in extension work. The study 
is of such a nature that it should start 
constructive thinking along many lines 
and lead to a better definition of some of 
the problems of extension work. If the 
University of Chicago undertakes pioneer 
work in research, it can be of inestimable 
value to other institutions. 

Ma cou G. Litre 
University of Wisconsin 


University Piant Faci.ities, dy Floyd 
W. Reeves, Frederick J. Kelly, and John 
Dale Russell. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. rag pp. 
(University of Chicago Survey, Vol. Is) 
$2.00. 


Studies of the plant facilities provided 
for public education in city school sys- 
tems have been made frequently. In 
techniques have been 


these studies, 
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developed for the analysis of site con. 
ditions, the measurement of building 
facilities, the study of utilization, and 
for the determination of future building 
needs. Techniques in these fields have 
been fairly well established. This com. 
prehensive volume on the plant facilities 
of the University of Chicago does for the 
university what these other studies have 
done for city school systems. Site, 
service facilities, rooms used for educa- 
tional purposes, faculty offices, and the 
general conditions to be found in the 
academic buildings are discussed here 
at length. 

Probably the most significant tables 
and charts in this volume are concerned 
with plant utilization. It is recognized 
that the utilization of college buildings 
constitutes a highly baffling administra- 
tive problem. The percentage of daily 
seating capacity utilized in thirteen build- 
ings at the University is 22.3 per cent 
based upon a nine-period day. This per- 
centage of utilization is approximately 
equal to the average in similar institu- 
tions. This single percentage figure has 
stimulated the surveyors to make con- 
structive suggestions for further possible 
use of the school buildings. These sug- 
gestions may be helpful to many other 
institutions confronted with the same 
problem of securing a higher educational 
use of the investment made in an educa- 
tional plant. 

Chapter m1, devoted to conditions 
found in the academic buildings, points 
to the need of more careful studies as to 
what constitutes desirable housing con- 
ditions for university work. The casual 
student of university buildings most 
certainly reaches the conclusion that 
such buildings are frequently erected to 
adorn a campus rather than to meet the 
needs of an educational program. 

This volume emphasizes the following 
needs in university administration: the 
development of standards which are set 
up to meet the educational needs for 
which the buildings are being erected, and 
the standardization of building specifica- 
tions (so far as feasible), and improve- 
ment in building purchasing methods so 
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that when buildings are being erected 
variations running ons §8 cents to $1.31 

r cubic foot over a period of ten years 
will not result, as has happened in this 
case. Reading between the lines of this 
survey, One’s attention is drawn to the 
necessity for greater emphasis on the 
preliminary stages of both building and 
general plant planning in all educational 
institutions. No doubt, such studies 
made before huge sums are invested in 
plant (if funds ever become available 
again for this purpose) should result in 
very definite economies and_ superior 
adjustment to the educational program. 
Similar studies should provide the basis 
for administrative action on plant pro- 
grams in all forward-looking institutions. 

N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Columbia University 


A Home-Economics Study 


ScHoLastic BEHAVIOR OF A SELECTED 
Group or UnperGRaDUATE Home 
Economics StupDEnNtTs, dy Ruth Connor. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. ix+71 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 497) $1.50. 


It is heartening to find studies such as 
this one. It is only within the last 
decade that we find special attention 
being given to that group of students 
interested primarily in home economics. 
We need this study and many more to 
help us understand the behavior and 
potentialities of the students we are 
attempting to educate. 

The author’s purpose in prosecuting 
the investigation was to find out if there 
is a difference in achievement of home- 
economics undergraduate students in 
home-economics and background sub- 
jects. Two institutions were chosen that 
met the criteria set up by the investigator. 
The subjects used for this study were 
students majoring in home economics in 
these institutions, who entered as Fresh- 
Men in a given year. Analyses were 
made of the achievement of those who 
completed the requirements for the degree 
and those who dropped out along the way. 
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The investigator was interested in study- 
ing the progress of those students in those 
home-economics and background subjects 
common to the curriculum designed to 
prepare the students for teaching. 

The students were classified into four 
groups according to the performance on 
cectanact tests. All courses pursued 
by this group of teaching majors were 
classified as clothing, nutrition, home 
management, economics, psychology, ele- 
mentary chemistry, and the like, and 
further classified into four groups: social 
science, mathematics—science, language 
—literature, and home economics. The 

ades of the students constituted the rod 
or measuring attainment. A quotation 
from the study will give the investigator’s 
assumptions: 


This analysis of the possible variations in 
achievement, as measured by grades, in sub- 
jects common to the home economics cur- 
riculum, is based upon the assumption that 
the average of the grades obtained by a 
college student in any subject is a fairly 
satisfactory measure of what the student 
knows about the subject; in any event, it is 
at present the only relatively objective meas- 
ure of such knowledge that is common to all 
subjects. It is further assumed that knowl- 
edge of pertinent subject matter is essential in 
preparation for efficient teaching. 

Any measure which, in the end, must be 
an expression of subjective judgment is, 
obviously, subject to many limitations. In 
spite of these limitations, however, grades still 
remain the best available measure of scholastic 
achievement, and when, as in this instance, 
they represent in the majority of cases the 
pooled judgments of several persons concern- 
ing an individual’s accomplishment, their use 
as such a measure becomes increasingly valid. 


The difference in grading systems of 
the institutions was taken into account. 
The selected group of home-economics 
undergraduate students were compared 
with other college Freshmen, with high- 
school students, and with students at the 
graduate level. 

The study as a whole is enlightening. 
The tables tell their own story in a very 
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clear manner and will be of special 
interest to college teachers in the various 
fields of home economics. The facts 
obtained by the author as a result of the 
study will not surprise those teachers and 
administrators a have been studying 
this question for many years but who 
have formed their conclusions from ex- 
perience rather than from scientific study 
of the problem. Such a study as this 
furnishes the safer guide. The method 
used in this study might well be applied 
by members of other institutions inter- 
ested in studying the attainment of their 
own students. This study should inspire 
others to undertake the solution of 
similar and related problems with the 
final result that we may know how to 
select better material for the teaching field. 
Wyte B. McNEAL 
University of Minnesota 


British Examinations 
THe RevriaBiLity oF ExamInaTIons, dy 


C. W. Valentine. London, England: 
University of London Press, Ltd. 


196 pp. 45. 6d. 


By “reliability of examinations” the 
author means the value of the examina- 
tions for predicting subsequent school 
performance. He investigates the pre- 
dictive value of British secondary-school 
entrance examinations by finding rank- 
order coefficients of correlation between 
entrance examinations and averages of 
subsequent examinations taken during 
the secondary-school period. Most of 
the populations included twenty to thirty 
pupils, and the correlations found were so 
slightly positive as to be practically zero. 

The author attributes this lack of 
prediction to instability (unreliability) of 
examinations, due to errors in marking 
(tests were of essay type); inadequacies in 
sampling; varying conditions within the 
individual; fluctuations in standards of 
examiners; differences in instruction, espe- 
cially the influence of coaching mediocre 
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students; dependence of achievement at 
certain levels upon specific abilities not 
tapped at lower school levels; and char- 
acter traits not measured by the examina- 
tions. The practical effects of the lack 
of predictive value of these examinations 
is injustice to many deserving students 
who fail to get free tuition in secondary 
schools. 

As means of improvement he offers, 
first, repeating examinations, or giving 
supplementary oral examinations for 
border-line cases; second, supplementary 
use of teacher’s records and examinations 
when found to be reliable; third, limited 
use of intelligence tests; fourth, marking 
“English” in all subjects; fifth, recon- 
sideration of awards at later years in the 
period of schooling. He tends to confuse 
objective achievement tests with the 
so-called intelligence tests; he apparently 
believes that what we call “objective 
tests” may have limited use at the lower 
levels of instruction, but that they are 
unsuitable for measuring achievement at 
the level of the university. No reasons 
are given for the latter opinion, which is 
indefensible on any grounds other than 
academic inertia. 

The author investigates the awards of 
scholarships in British universities by a 
follow-up of the degrees and_ honors 
received by six thousand students. His 
findings cast grave doubt upon the 
validity of present methods of awarding 
scholarships in those universities. This 
part of the book should be the most 
valuable to the American reader. 

The book has much material that 
should convince conservative head masters 
of the error of their ways, but it contains 
no contribution to testing practice and 
logic not already covered in any ele- 
mentary manual on school testing. The 
book, obviously addressed to these head 
masters, is replete with interpretative 
discussion not justified by the data used. 

M. W. RicHARDson 
University of Chicago 
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